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Ancient clay tablets reveal 25 “Firsts” in recorded history 


e Who introduced the first tax reduction? 


e Who made the oldest known city map? 









e Who wrote the first proverbs? 


e How was school life described 
in the first school essays 
in history? 





by Samuel Noah Kramer 


Clark Research Professor of Assyriology, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Curator of the Tablet Collections, the University Museum. 


America’s foremost Sumerologist tells about 5,000-year-old records from 
ancient Sumer, the country that lay between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Fragments of ancient clay tablets—dug up by expeditions and pieced together 
and translated in museums — reveal secrets in the ideographs of their cunei- 
form writing. They bring you, in prose and poetry, breezy tales of mighty 
gods and goddesses ; factual accounts of experiments in shade-tree gardening; 
even something about the oldest case of plagiarism. 
James T. Farrell: “This book has tremendous interest ... it has 


given me new insight and opens up new avenues of knowledge.” 


81 illustrations. Order now from your bookstore $5.00 
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Editorially speaking ... 





TO THOSE FOR WHOM ARCHAEOLOGY is chiefly an interesting pastime it often seems that an archaeologist should know all 
about everything concerning the ancient world. At one time or another it may come as a shock to realize that each scholar 
is a specialist, frequently in a most restricted field. Those who do research on the Incas may know little of the Babylonians, 
and vice versa. These facts are sometimes a shock to the archaeologists themselves, who have not realized what is going 
on in another hemisphere until some spectacular discovery attracts their attention. And that does not happen very often. 

Specialization is of course essential. Without it there would be no real advancement of knowledge. Yet it could do no 
harm for cach archaeologist once in a while to look over the fence at what his neighbor is doing. This would necessarily a 
facilitate the acquisition of a broader point of view. While it is seldom possible actually to visit excavations in distant | _ a 
parts of the world, it is at least feasible to read the publications and attend the meetings of scholars working in other ject of 
fields. The results might be quite surprising. of He 

The amateur, too, could benefit from attendance at professional meetings, though he would have to take them in small 125) ; 
doses, at least at first, for at such meetings the archaeologist is generally an uncompromisingly technical expositor who | "4 d 
makes no concessions to his audience. We would not suggest traveling across country to attend a professional meeting, but such . 
attendance at one taking place nearby would certainly be worth while, and the professionals would welcome interest on subject 
the part of laymen. wards 


Refer 

OUR “SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER” made during April, May and June (not to be repeated, unfortunately, because of . 
rapidly rising costs) has had the happy result of bringing us more than eleven hundred new subscribers. We welcome 1930] 
these readers with the hope that they will find much to interest them in coming issues. Suggestions for the improvement ing at 
of our pages are of course always welcome. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF NEW READERS as well as old friends we wish to describe briefly the purpose and activities of the 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, the organization which publishes ARCHAEOLOGY. The Institute is a society 


of scholars and laymen, founded in 1879 to foster interest in world-wide archaeology. This purpose is accomplished in | 1. Gene 
of consti 
; ; ‘ te i | while fa 
through them the Institute is a partner in actual excavation and research. The Institute's quarterly, The American Journal } was late 


various ways. Schools for research have been established in Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, Baghdad, Cairo and Santa Fe; 
y : & 


of Archaeology, brings the results of research before the scholarly world; the same function is performed for a larger | «atly co 
public by ARCHAEOLOGY. Most of the members of the Institute, some 2800 at present, are organized into forty-three 





Societies located in cities of the United States and Canada. Besides receiving one or both of the Institute’s publications 
(depending on the category of membership) as well as the annual Bw//etin, members may attend three or more illustrated 
lectures each year, given by specialists. These lectures reflect the latest developments in archaeology. 

Those who are interested in joining the Institute ard one of its local societies may consult the back cover of this issue 
for the name of the secretary of the society nearest their home. If there is none conveniently located, a new society can 
be organized. The General Secretary (608 University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio) will be glad to advise 
as to the procedure involved. There is no qualification for membership beyond a sincere interest in archaeology. Mem- 
bership brings closer touch with the exciting new developments in the field as well as the opportunity to meet others with 
similar interests. 





AS INHABITANTS OF A THOROUGHLY MECHANIZED WORLD we do not always realize that the mechanical productions of an- 
cient man were immeasurably more difficult to achieve than they would be today. Temples and monuments of great com- 
plexity were raised; dwellings were lighted; money was circulated; ships navigated the seas; material for clothing was 
woven and knitted ; cooking pots, crockery and glassware were universal possessions. Just how these things were achieved 

the processes involved—is not always obvious. In some cases ancient methods have continued unchanged to present 
times ; in others there have been radical improvements. With this issue of ARCHAEOLOGY we inaugurate a series of articles 
on various ancient techniques. While the facts presented in them have in some cases been generally known to archaeolo- 
gists, they have not been assembled in this form. Some of the articles, such as that with which we begin the series, on the 
page facing, present entirely new theories. The second article, to appear soon, will explain the manufacture of ancient 
coins. Others will follow at intervals. 
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BUILDING AN 


EGYPTIAN PYRAMID 


By Dows Dunham 


CURATOR EMERITUS OF EGYPTIAN ART, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


HE QUESTION of how the ancient Egyptians went 
IF she the building of a pyramid has been the sub- 
ject of speculation and wonder as far back as the days 
of Herodotus, whose account in his History (II, 124- 
125) seems to have been based on tales told him by Egyp- 
tian dragomans of the fifth century B.c. In recent times 
such scholars as Petrie and Borchardt have written on the 
subject, and as late as 1947 it was treated by I. E. S. Ed- 
wards in his Pyramids of Egypt in the Pelican Series. 
(Reference should also be made to Ancient Egyptian 
Masonry, by Somers Clark and R. Engelbach [London 
1930] Chapter X.) The fundamental difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a definitive solution of the problem, however, re- 


mains that the Egyptians themselves left no clear account 
of how it was done, and we therefore have to rely on our 
very imperfect knowledge of what they actually knew of 
engineering, and of the methods which we know they 
used in handling heavy and bulky materials. 

In the spring of 1950 the Museum of Science in Boston 
undertook the construction of a model of one of the 
Egyptian pyramids as the first in a series of representa- 
tions of great engineering achievements of the past. Mr. 
Theodore B. Pitman, an experienced model-maker of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was chosen to undertake the 
work, and Mr. Bradford Washburn, Director of the Mu- 
seum, asked the writer to act as archaeological consultant. 


1. General view of a diorama in the Museum of Science, Boston. In the foreground the Third Pyramid at Giza is shown in course 
of construction. To the right the emplacement for the funerary temple (not yet built) is being used as an assembly and sorting area, 
while farther to the right may be seen the upper end of the causeway leading to the valley and the site on which the Valley Temple 
was later constructed. In the background rises the Second Pyramid of Chephren and behind it the Great Pyramid of Cheops, both re- 


cently completed. The observer is looking north-northeast. 















2. View looking down into a 
quarry from which blocks of lime- 
stone for the core of the Pyramid 
of Mycerinus are being cut. In the 
upper center a block, freed from 
the quarry face, is being levered 
onto a sledge. This quarry lies in 
a depression southeast of the 
Third Pyramid. 


BUILDING AN EGYPTIAN PYRAMID continued 


Professor Walter Vose of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology gave us the benefit of his practical engineer- 
ing knowledge in order that the model might represent 
work which would have been mechanically feasible with 
the means at the disposal of the ancient builders. 

The pyramid selected for representation was the third 
of the Giza group, that of King Mycerinus of the Fourth 
Dynasty, who died about 2570 B.c. Several reasons de- 
termined this choice. The Harvard University- Museum of 
Fine Arts Egyptian Expedition under the late G. A. Reis- 
ner had excavated the temples of this pyramid as well as 
the quarry adjacent to it, and there was a large collection 
of photographs and plans of the site available in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. This was the smallest of the three 
great pyramids at Giza and a scale model could therefore 
be of reasonable size. Furthermore, being the last of the 
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group, the model could have as background the first and 
second pyramids as they must have looked when newly 
completed (Figure 1). 

The work was finished in March, 1951, was installed 
in the Museum of Science in time for the opening of its 
new galleries shortly thereafter, and has been favorably 
noticed by a number of scholars who have seen it. Photo- 
graphs of the model will, therefore, be of interest to a 
wider public. 


THE PROBLEM WE HAD TO FACE in constructing the Sa- 
ence Museum model was to build on a tiny scale (actually 
1:120) a pyramid of known size and proportions, using 
only the means with which we know the Egyptians were 
familiar. In this way we could visualize the many practi- 
cal problems with which they must have been faced, and 
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could attempt to solve them by the methods which they 
would have used. 


We know by actual measurement the size and weight 
of the blocks of stone commonly employed at this time, 
as well as the methods of quarrying them and the loca- 
tion of at least some of the quarries. We know that such 
blocks were moved on wooden sledges, of which remains 
have been found, and that there is no evidence as early 
as the Fourth Dynasty for any knowledge of the wheel, 
the pulley or the derrick. We know that inclined planes 
or ramps were employed in raising stones, for at Giza 
itself there are the remains of at least two, one in an un- 
finished part of the Funerary Temple of Mycerinus, and 
another against the side of one of the large mastabas 
(rectangular tombs with sloping sides and flat tops) in 
the western cemetery. These ramps show a slope or in- 


3. Building materials for the 
pyramid arriving from the cause- 
way at the sorting and distribu- 
tion area—site of the pyramid 
temple of Mycerinus. Here joints 
of facing blocks are being 
dressed and fitted. In the fore- 
ground a fresh group of men is 
hauling a block to the base of 
one of the long ramps for the 
journey up the. sides of the 
pyramid to the working face. 


cline of not more than one in eight. We can reasonably 
infer, from remains found at one of the Middle Kingdom 
pyramids at Lisht, that wooden timbers were laid like 
railway cross-ties on the ramps so that the heavy sledges 
could slide over them with reduced friction, especially 
when the timbers were wetted or greased. These timbers 
would also have the effect of preventing deterioration of 
the roadway from the passage of the sledge runners, since 
the ramps were made of rubble bound with Nile mud. 
We also know that the Egyptians of the Pyramid Age 
did not have draught animals and that the power used 
must needs be that of men hauling on ropes. Finally, we 
had observed in many instances at Giza and elsewhere 
that it was the practice to lay masonry with its exposed 
faces unfinished and to dress the final surface beginning 


at the top and working down. 
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4. General view of the half-finished pyramid, showing the system of rubble construction ramps on 
the south and east faces. Blocks are being dragged up three of them, while the fourth is reserved for 
workmen descending with empty sledges. In the background may be seen the northwest corner of the 
Second Pyramid with its enclosing walls, and beyond some of the mastaba tombs of the great West 
Cemetery at Giza. In the far distance the Nile valley is shown during the inundation which extends 
to the edge of the western desert plateau. 


5. Close-up view of the south face of the model of King Mycerinus’ pyramid under construction. The scale is 1:120, 
as shown by the man’s hand. Gangs of men are hauling blocks up the ramps which have been built against the stepped 
faces of the still undressed casing blocks of the pyramid. Behind, men with levers assist, while others pour water on 
the timbers over which the sledges slide up the gradient. The second ramp from the top is reserved for descending traffic. 
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BUILDING AN EGYPTIAN PYRAMID. continued 


All these points were fairly clear and undisputed. 
What was not known was just how construction ramps 
were disposed in order to deliver materials to the work- 
ing faces in sufficient quantities and at sufficient speed 
to make possible the completion of the monument within 
the reign of the king—in the case of Mycerinus, not 
more than twenty-eight years. (Cheops, who built the 
Great Pyramid, which is much larger, reigned only 
twenty-three years.) The reconstructions hitherto gener- 
ally favored have proposed ramps running perpendic- 
ularly to the face of the pyramid, but these have serious 
drawbacks and I believe them to be out of the question 
as means of bringing the great mass of blocks for the 
main bulk of the structure, for every time the building 
rose by only a few courses the entire length of such a 
ramp would have to be extended and raised in order that 
the slope might remain reasonably easy. During such 
extension the ramp would be out of use and the waste of 
time represented, not to mention the labor and materials 
required, would render such ramps quite impracticable. 
It is true that traces of such vertically placed ramps have 
been preserved in a few places, notably at Medum, but I 
venture to suggest that they are most likely to have been 
constructions erected for the removal of casing blocks 
from these ancient buildings which were so extensively 
used as convenient quarries in later centuries. 

The main bulk of the pyramid was constructed of 
blocks of limestone taken from various quarries in the 
immediate vicinity. One of these lay close at hand to the 
south of the pyramid and was excavated by the Harvard- 
Boston Expedition. It is represented in Figure 2, where 
the terracing of the rock face and the roadways for re- 
moval of the blocks may be seen, the latter laid with 
timbers on which the transport sledges could slide with- 
out cutting into the surface of the roadway. Since this 
particular quarry lay at a level considerably below that of 
the base of the pyramid, the blocks from it had to be 
dragged by a circuitous route to the east and north in 
order to reach the main construction causeway which rose 
in a gentle slope from the Nile valley westward to the 
site of the monument. Figure 3 shows the upper end of 
this causeway and the area immediately east of the pyra- 
mid itself: an area artificially leveled and destined to be 
the site of the pyramid’s funerary temple. This temple site 
served as an assembly and distribution area for the blocks, 
and probably for dressing of the joint faces of those 
destined for the casing. The casing blocks were of two 
kinds: the fifteen, or possibly sixteen, lowest courses were 
cased with blocks of red Assuan granite, quarried at the 


First Cataract and brought down the Nile on barges; the 
upper courses were made of fine white limestone from 
the great quarries at Tura, and were brought across the 
valley during the annual inundation when barges could 
deliver them by water to the base of the main causeway. 

Figure 4 is a general view of the model and shows the 
arrangement of the ramps for reaching the working area, 
in this case when the pyramid was about half finished. 
There are four ramps, one starting at each corner and 
rising at a slope of one in eight (see drawing, Figure 8). 
Since the casing-blocks were left rough they formed a 
step-like surface which gave adequate footing for the 
rubble and mud ramps, which had a considerable batter 
on the outer face for greater stability. Given the known 
angle of the pyramid slope, this allowed of a roadway on 
each ramp about ten feet wide, sufficient for the accom- 
modation of the sledges and a double file of men hauling 
them up the incline. This arrangement of ramps seems 
both practical and economical of labor and materials. 
Each of the four remained in use throughout the con- 
struction and only had to be extended at the upper end 
as the building rose. We envisage the use of three for the 
delivery of blocks to the working area, while the fourth 
would be reserved for the men descending with empty 
sledges to get more blocks from the assembly area. This 
organization of a circulation system agrees with present 
practice in large-scale excavations where the workers re- 
turning from the dump with empty baskets follow a dif- 
ferent route from those going out with their loads. 

In Figure 5 a detail of the south face of the pyramic 
shows the scale of the model compared with a man’s 
hand. It also shows blocks being hauled up the ramps 
with eighteen to twenty men pulling on the ropes and 
others with long levers giving added power when needed, 
and holding the sledge from sliding back when the men 
on the ropes had to stop for a rest, which they must have 
done several times during the long haul to the top. Other 
men may be scen carrying jars of water for the men to 
drink or for wetting down timbers to reduce friction, 
some carrying spare timbers for the roadway, and others 
with baskets of materials for the extension of the ramps. 
On one ramp we may also see workmen descending with 
empty sledges after delivering their loads. 

One of the problems involved in negotiating such rela- 
tively narrow ramps with lines of men hauling on ropes 
was how to get them around the corners. As the loaded 
sledge approached a corner it would become impossible 
for the men at the front to continue pulling in a straight 
line. We attempted to solve this problem by placing 
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Detail of the southeast corner of the 
model. In the center a block is being 
maneuvered around the corner with 
levers. A heavy post at the corner acts 
as a pivot around which the sledge is 
turned. Below, extra men await the 
arrival of a loaded sledge to assist it 
around the corner. The timbers on the 
roadway, wetted or greased, reduce 
friction of the sledges, which carry 
blocks weighing over two tons. 
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7. Looking diagonally down at the 
top of the half-finished pyramid. In 
the foreground a block is approaching 
the top. Above, men are extending 
one of the ramps. Other workmen are 
levering a core block into position 
under the watchful eye of a foreman, 
while in the background a new course 
has just been started. The rising joints 
of the casing have been carefully fitted 
but their faces are left rough, to be 
dressed back to the pyramid angle 
when the building is completed. Jars 
of water are placed at intervals for the 
thirsty workmen. 
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ELEVATION SOUTH FACE 


8. Elevation of the south face of the Science Museum model showing the distribution of 
construction ramps. Starting at each of the four corners, they are numbered. At the stage 
represented ramps 1 and 4 have each made a complete circuit of the pyramid. 


BUILDING AN EGYPTIAN PYRAMID continued 


heavy posts upright at each corner, braced against the wall 
behind with additional timbers. As the line of men came 
to this post they would turn the corner, allowing the ropes 
to bear against this post, and so transmit its pull at right 
angles. As the loaded sledge reached the same point, men 
with levers at the front and rear of the sledge could then 
work it around, using the post as a bearing point. We 
envisaged extra men stationed at each corner to facilitate 
this maneuver. We also widened the ramps slightly at 
each corner to allow more room for manipulation at these 
points. Figure 6 will give an idea of how this was done. 

Figure 7 shows the working face on top of the rising 
structure. In the foreground a block is coming up one of 
the ramps. Immediately above, some men are extending 
the end of another ramp and to the left still others are 
completing the laying of core blocks on a nearly finished 
course, a gap to be filled in later having been left in the 
casing for the purpose. In the distance a new course has 
been started, the blocks for its construction coming off 
another ramp. In actual fact it is probable that the core 
of the pyramid was composed of rather more irregular 
blocks than those represented, and there may well have 
been a number of internal or ‘‘accretion’’ faces, for while 
there is no definite evidence of such in any of the three 


major pyramids at Giza, they do exist in other and more 
ruined pyramids both earlier and later. The casing blocks, 
of fine Tura limestone, are represented in our model as 
being whiter than the core blocks. Upon completion of 
the structure they would have been dressed back progres- 
sively from the top down as the construction ramps were 
removed, and when finished the pyramid would have 
presented a smooth even slope from top to bottom. 

The Science Museum model gives a graphic picture of 
one way in which the Third Pyramid may have been built, 
and one which the writer believes would have been feasi- 
ble with the knowledge and equipment possessed by 
the Egyptians of the Fourth Dynasty. There is not, of 
course, any way of proving that it is correct and it is pre- 
sented, therefore, simply as a plausible suggestion. One 
further comment may be of interest. Herodotus says that 
100,000 men were employed in building the Great Pyra- 
mid. Our model shows approximately 2500 figures, and 
one doubts if very many more could have worked effi- 
ciently within the area represented. There must, of course, 
have been many more men employed in the various quar- 
ries and in transport work, but even so the writer is in- 
clined to wonder whether the figure of 100,000 for the 
Great Pyramid was not a piece of gross exaggeration. 
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@ The author, who is General Secretary of the French School of Archaeology at Athens, Greece, was 
born at Lyons in 1922. He attended the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris from 1943-47. In 1949 
he was appointed Assistant in History of Art at the Sorbonne, and in 1950 became a member of 
the French School at Athens. His first excavation (1951) was at Gortys, in Arcadia, where he uncov- 
ered part of a sanctuary of the god Asklepios. Since 1952 Paul Courbin has conducted a campaign 
each year at the site of ancient Argos. Some of the results are described for us here. 
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= AT THE FOOT OF A MOUNTAIN and protected 
on the north by a hill in the shape of a round shield 
which the ancients called the Aspis, Argos even more 
than Mycenae and Tiryns was splendidly located for rul- 
ing the Argolid—the plain which bears its name. Reputed 
to be the oldest city in Greece, Argos has probably ex- 
isted since the third millennium B.c.; it was certainly in- 
habited by 2000 B.c. Later on Argos was for a long time, 
together with Sparta and Corinth, one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Peloponnesus. It was the capital of 
King Pheidon and it was also the home of the sculptors 
Ageladas and Polyclitus. It was therefore natural that the 
exploration of Argos should tempt archaeologists. 

It was only at the beginning of this century, however, 
that Wilhelm Vollgraff, Dutch member of the French 
School at Athens, began excavating at Argos with funds 
from his government. In seven campaigns, from 1902 to 
1930, he discovered Helladic settlements on the Aspis 
and about ten Mycenaean tombs; at the summit of the 
Larisa hill he cleared two Archaic temples in the court of 
the Franco-Venetian fortress; finally, south of Argos, he 
located the agora, or market place, began excavating the 
theater and a Roman odeum, and brought to light some 
mosaics of the Byzantine period (see the plan, Figure 1). 

Since 1952 the French School at Athens, under the di- 
rection of M. Georges Daux, has resumed work at Argos, 
one of the last great sites remaining to be excavated in 
Greece. The activity of the French School has taken two 
distinct directions. On the one hand, it has followed in 
the steps of Vollgraff. Thus, for example, a considerable 
number of new Mycenaean tombs have been discovered 
on the slopes of the Aspis. The remains of a votive de- 
posit, part of which had previously been found on the 
summit of the Larisa, were recovered in 1954 under a 
crumbled wall of the fortress. The excavation of the 
south portico of the supposed agora and of a square 
hypostyle hall next to it has been completed. The scene 
building of the theater and the orchestra of the odeum 
are now completely cleared. Near a circular architrave un- 
covered by Vollgraff were found foundations of a round 
temple dating from the second century A.D. Finally, 
thanks to the demolition and subsequent rebuilding of a 


modern house, a group of mosaics (known in part in 
1930) which picture the twelve months of the year and 
their symbols was dug up. 

At the same time the French School has been engaged 
in a series of new investigations. The great Roman struc- 
ture whose brick walls still stand near the theater, rising 
more than ten meters above present ground level, has 
been completely excavated. It now seems that the struc- 
ture can only be a bath. A few soundings have been made 
within the modern town for topographical purposes. The 
most important discovery, however, is the rich cemetery 
of the Geometric period (tenth to eighth centuries B.C. ) 
and the cemetery and settlement of the Middle Helladic 
Period (2000-1600 B.c.) on the southern edge of pres- 
ent-day Argos. 

We shall consider here especially the investigations of 
the Middle Helladic and Geometric sites, for these are 
the most recent discoveries and the most surprising. Voll- 
graff’s excavations, especially as regards the Geometric 
period, had yielded only a certain amount of potsherds. 
Recent finds seem to indicate, however, that in the Geo- 
metric period Argos knew a splendor which it never 
afterward regained. 


THE FIRST TOMB WAS DISCOVERED BY CHANCE when the 
engineer of Public Works brought us some sherds found 
in the course of digging a trench for water pipes, and 
asked to know their date. They were of the eighth century 
B.C. and had come from a small tomb which the workmen 
had opened. They had dug to a depth of one meter with- 
out finding anything more, and had then abandoned their 
archaeological research. The burial had been placed ex- 
ceptionally deep; at a depth of 1.20 m. below the level 
of the tomb roof we had the good fortune to find the en- 
tire contents of the burial intact. The sherds which the 
workmen had found proved to have been from vases 
placed on the roof of the tomb. The contents consisted of 
about ten small cups, one large decorated terracotta cup, 
a bronze bowl and, in addition, six iron rods each about 
1.50 m. long. These iron bars were spits for roasting 
lamb, obeloi, which were used as primitive coinage in a 
kind of developed barter system. The number six was not 
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AN CIENT ARGOS continued 





2. Part of the excavations of 1955, looking south. Each square 
is 4 x 4 meters and reaches a depth of about 3.50 m. The se- 
quence of successive strata can be observed on the carefully 
smoothed walls of the trenches. 


3. Detail of one of the trenches shown in Figure 2. The late 
building to which belong the column base, the threshold and the 
wall at the rear was sunk in almost to the level of the wall in 
the center, which goes back to the second millennium B.c. At the 
level of this wall were found the Geometric tombs. 
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a chance number: it was, in fact, impossible to hold in 
one hand more than six obe/oi; consequently the unit of 
money was the drachma or “handful.” When money in 
the form of coinage, the kind of money still used today, 
was invented, not only was the term drachma preserved 
but even the division into six obois (oboloi). The exist- 
ence of obeloi had been known from literature, from an 
offering at the Argive Heraeum, and from a few incom- 
plete or badly preserved specimens. Those found at Argos 
are the first discovered intact in a tomb and their date is 
determined by the vases buried with them. 

These first finds were encouraging enough to justify 
devoting two exploratory campaigns, in 1952 and 1953, 
to this section. Further exploration proved so fruitful that 
systematic excavation was undertaken in 1954 and con- 
tinued in 1955 (Figure 2). 


THE STRATIGRAPHY OF THE AREA EXCAVATED includes 
three Byzantine levels, a Roman level and a Hellenistic 
level. This last occupation penetrated into the Classical, 
Archaic and Geometric levels, which it destroyed, but 
fortunately the destruction ended in most cases directly 
above the tombs of the Geometric cemetery (Figure 3). 
Hence most of the burials were found intact. Below the 
Geometric cemetery, and sometimes overlapping it, were 
counted three strata of the Middle Helladic period, one 
of these a cemetery. Below that was virgin soil. 

Actually, one Middle Helladic settlement had been 
superimposed on another after a relatively short period 
of time: the later walls had been built on top of the 
earlier ones with scarcely any change in orientation. Then 
the settlement moved away or was reduced in area, and 
some tombs were later cut into the ruins of the aban- 
doned houses. Thirty-three Middle Helladic tombs have 
thus far been excavated. As usual, their contents are in 
general quite poor; nevertheless some good examples of 
kraters have been found, as well as kantharoi of black, 
gray or yellow Minyan ware, and matt-painted cups, 
kantharoi and jars (Figure 4). In the houses were found, 
besides a great number of sherds, some large everyday 
pots made not on the wheel but by hand, and a hand- 
made ernos in the same technique. The best fragment 
is a large sherd of matt-painted ware decorated with fish 
(Figure 5). 

A certain number of finds dating from the Mycenaean 
period show that the settlement with which the tombs 
of the Aspis are perhaps connected may have extended 
quite far to the south. 

Finds which can be attributed to the Protogeometric 
period have considerably increased the amount of material 
known, but they are not so interesting as the finds of sub- 
sequent periods. The Protogeometric tombs—ten in num- 
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4. Matt-painted funerary jar of the Mid- 
dle Helladic period. Height ca. 50 cm. 





5. Fragment of a large Middle Helladic vase. 
The two fish are grouped with an octopus (a 
tentacle is visible at the right) in a rather so- 
phisticated composition. 


6. Small marble female statuette found in a Pro- 
togeometric tomb. The arms are crossed; the head 
and lower limbs are missing. Height 6 cm. 
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ANCIENT ARGOS continued 


7. Pottery cup of the “severe” style from 
an Argive Geometric tomb. Height 12 cm. 


8. Large Argive krater, nearly two meters in circumference, dating from the end of the 
Geometric period (discovered in 1953). The two panels contain symmetrical figures of a 
man and a horse, a subject common in Argive pottery of this period. The outlined features 
of the human faces on the side of the vase illustrated, as well as details outlined in white 
paint on the opposite side, indicate new developments in Geometric decoration, just prior 
to the arrival of Orientalizing art. 
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ber—generally contain only pottery and rare examples of 
bronze jewelry. Noteworthy finds are a fragment of cloth 
from the tenth century B.C. preserved around a long 
bronze pin and, above all, part of a small marble female 
statuette, one of the oldest examples of Greek sculpture 
(Figure 6). 

About fifty Geometric tombs have thus far been dis- 
covered. All the successive stages of the period are repre- 
sented. Numerous Early Geometric shapes—amphoras, 
oenochoai, cups and even kraters—have been cata- 
logued. The “severe” Geometric style is now well illus- 
trated since the discovery (in the spring of 1955) of two 
tombs containing numerous vases (Figure 7). During 
the eighth century, and especially toward the end of the 
century, Geometric pottery seems to have been produced 
at Argos in unparalleled abundance. The richness of the 


9. Large Argive vase, from the end of 
the Geometric period. Height 1.05 m., 


greatest circumference 2.25 m. Note the 


figures of wrestlers beneath the handle. 


tombs, deposits and wells is quite impressive. The quan- 
tity is equalled by the quality: at the same time when 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Nauplia and Asine were producing 
mediocre and provincial work, Argos was turning out 
products which could rival Attic manufacture. 

The commonest and most characteristic shape is the 
krater. Among the numerous examples found during the 
four years of excavation it will be enough to cite a mag- 
nificent specimen, perhaps the most beautiful vase which 
has ever been found at Argos (Figure 8). One other 
vase, unusual both in shape and in dimensions, is a large 
tripod jar whose feet look like handles (Figure 9). It 
was used as a funerary urn and was covered by a large 
krater. Together these two vases illustrate all the Argive 
decorative motives, both linear and figured, from the most 
common to the rarest. Beneath the handles of the tripod 
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10. Bronze armor found at Argos in a Geometric tomb. At left, a crested helmet (in this 
provisional photograph not all the fragments have been attached). At right, the front 
section of a cuirass once lined with linen. The waistband bears a simple geometric design. 


vase, in an inconspicuous place, the painter gave free rein 
to his imagination and produced for us two pairs of 
wrestlers drawn with supple and expressive lines. 

From the same period, the end of the eighth century, a 
tomb of exceptional importance has come to light. In 
addition to about ten vases, three gold rings, a certain 
number of iron obeloi and two iron axes, it contained a 
suit of bronze armor—a helmet complete with its crest, a 
cuirass in two sections, originally lined with linen (Fig- 
ure 10), and some fragments of greaves. It is the first 
time that a practically complete helmet of this type and 
both halves of a cuirass have been found in Greece. 
Cuirasses found at Olympia, although more richly dec- 


orated, have consisted in general only of the back por- 
tion. Moreover, two strange objects of iron were found. 
When they were brought to the National Museum in 
Athens, and mended by a specialist, they turned out to be 
a most exciting discovery: the central metal frames of 
two Geometric ship models, with turned-up prow and 
poop ornaments, such as are depicted on contemporary 
vases. Unfortunately, the wooden parts had completely 
disappeared. Each model was made to stand erect on a 
pair of stands. 


THE ABUNDANCE AND QUALITY of the products of the 
Geometric Age ought not to eclipse for us the subsequent 
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ANCI E N T ARGO S continued 


periods. In regard to the seventh century a curious prob- 
lem arises. Although numerous remains of the Middle 
Helladic, Mycenaean and Geometric ages have been 
found in the Argolid, and especially in Argos, up to now 
nothing, or almost nothing, has been found comparable 
to Protocorinthian or Proto-Attic art. And yet the seventh 
century is precisely the period when, according to many 
historians, Argos and the Argolid reached their peak, as 
it were, under King Pheidon. This anomaly has resulted 
in the attribution to Proto-Argive art of several works 
whose origin is controversial—for instance, the famous 
krater of Aristonothos exhibited in the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori in Rome. In reality, it is very unlikely that this 
vase Originated in the workshops of the Argolid. 

On the other hand, excavations at Argos have recently 
revealed a real masterpiece of Proto-Argive painting 
(Figure 11). This krater fragment, painted in poly- 
chrome technique, which may date about the middle of 
the seventh century B.C., represents, by a curious coinci- 








dence, the same episode which was painted on the krater 
of Aristonothos—the blinding of the Cyclops Poly- 
phemos in his cavern by Ulysses and his companions. In 
addition to its obvious artistic value this scene presents a 
curious variation: in the Homeric poem the weapon used 
by Ulysses is a pine-tree trunk which has been sharpened 
and hardened in fire, while in the representation on the 
vase the weapon seems to be a long metal shaft, thin and 
flexible, probably one of the iron obeloi which we have 
mentioned. 

It would be unjust, after having discussed at length 
the finds which are Argive in origin, not to mention the 
imports found at Argos. Protocorinthian vases are numer- 
ous, but offer nothing of special interest. In regard to 
Attic pottery, only a few Archaic vases and some frag- 
ments of the Classical period have thus far been found. 
But this year we had the luck to discover, in a Hellenistic 
well, fragments of two Attic kraters of the second quarter 
of the fifth century B.c. One of the kraters unfortunately 


11. Large fragment (height, 25 cm.) of a Pro- 
to-Argive krater found at Argos in 1952. One- 
eyed Polyphemos is shown being blinded by 
Odysseus and his companions. Ca. 650 B.c. 
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ANCIENT ARGOS continued 





12. Attic bell krater found in 1955. Theseus is shown in the act of slaying the Minotaur 
while Ariadne waits. This vase was probably painted by Hermonax, 475-450 B.c. 


is fragmentary. But the main side of the other is almost 
complete (Figure 12). It represents the Minotaur suc- 
cumbing to the blows of Theseus, while a young girl 


(Ariadne?) stands ready to crown the victor. This mag- 


nificent bell krater is without doubt the work of one of 


the great painters of the second quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury, probably Hermonax. 


EVEN THOUGH OUR REVIEW of the principal finds of the 
last four years at Argos must stop here, we hope we have 
given an idea of their variety as well as of their quality. 
The investigation will continue, and in order suitably to 
display the remains of ancient Argos, a modern museum 
is to be constructed by the French School at Athens in 
collaboration with the Greek Archaeological Service. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SALVAGE PROGRAM TODAY 


By Charlie R. Steen 


ROM HIS VERY BEGINNINGS man has built over, and 
pn destroyed, the homesites or works of his pred- 
ecessors, and it is this process of covering and overlapping 
the remains of one period of human history with the 
products of later periods which keeps the archaeologist 
in business. During the last hundred years, however, the 
structures which men have conceived and carried to com- 
pletion have been on a constantly increasing scale. Fre- 
quently the nature of the work permanently alters the 
face of the earth, with a resultant complete destruction 


of any early remains located beneath. The past few dec- 
ades have seen the needs of an ever-growing human 
population met by accelerated construction and an at- 
tendant increase in the rate at which relics and vestiges 
of our past history have been destroyed. 

For some years there has been concern over the de- 
struction of archaeological sites in the United States and 
there have been efforts to record information and recover 
remains before they were destroyed. A number of im- 
portant finds have been recorded in this manner. Often 


Aerial view of part of Dodd Village Site (39ST30) in Oahe Reservoir area, South Dakota, during excavations of 1950, showing 
sites of rectangular and circular earth lodges. This site is now buried under a portion of the great Oahe Dam, at present nearing 
completion. (Smithsonian Institution photograph) 
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Mapping of architectural features of excavated earth-lodge floor, Black Widow Site (39ST3) 


in Oahe Reservoir area, 


these studies were occasioned by finds of human skeletons 
or artifacts discovered by workmen during a road-build- 
ing operation, or in the sides of a gravel pit. If word 
reached an archaeologist in time it was possible to 
make a fairly complete analysis of the site, but this hap- 
pened infrequently and few archaeologists made it a 
practice to search systematically the sites of new construc- 
tion for evidences of prehistoric man. 

During the 1930's there was growing realization 
among archaeologists that we, as a nation, were in process 
of destroying a large portion of the strategically placed 
archaeological sites of the country. Actual and impending 
destruction became of great concern when the federal 
government and a number of states began to plan and to 
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South Dakota (1952). (Smithsonian Institution photograph) 


build a large number of dams which would flood great 
stretches of our river bottoms—locations which were the 
favorite homesites of many primitive groups. Spurred on 
by a desire to save what was possible of the records of 
prehistoric times before they were destroyed by the con- 
struction of the dams and the impounded waters, exten- 
sive surveys and excavations were conducted in the huge 
Tennessee Valley Authority projects, and sporadic efforts 
were made to carry on similar work at other construction 
projects. This type of research ended abruptly at the be- 
ginning of the second World War. 

At the conclusion of the war, when the rate of con- 
struction of dams was being stepped up, archaeologists 
again became anxious. Two government agencies, the 
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An Ozark bluff-shelter within the pool limits of the Table 
Rock Reservoir in southern Missouri. This reservoir will 
flood, and thereby destroy, one of the last remaining con- 
centrations of undisturbed bluff-shelter remains in the 
Ozark region. The University of Missouri is carrying on 
an extensive excavation in the area in an attempt to salvage 
information from the major part of the sites before the 
dam is completed. (National Park Service photograph) 


Waters of a reservoir on the Chama River, in northern 
New Mexico, will cover the ruins of the large, late pre- 
historic village of Te-ewi. Salvage excavations at Te-ewi 
disclosed, among other items, this large foot drum. Taken 
from the top of the wall of a kiva (a circular, subterranean 
ceremonial room) this photograph shows the partially 
excavated floor, the remaining portion of a charred plank 
and the large hole which the plank covered. Dancers were 
able to create a thunder-like resonance in the kiva by 
stamping on the plank. (National Park Service photograph) 


Smithsonian Institution and the National Park Service, 
received funds from Congress for an archaeological sal- 
vage program, and a Committee for the Recovery of Ar- 
chaeological Remains was formed. The Committee is 
composed of representatives of a number of organizations 
concerned with research in anthropology, and acts in an 
advisory capacity to the two government agencies. 
Archaeological work under the salvage program is 
done both by the federal government and by state institu- 
tions. The Smithsonian Institution maintains an office 
and laboratory at Lincoln, Nebraska, and has been work- 
ing intensively in the Missouri River basin since the 
program began. At one time the Smithsonian Institution 
and, later, the National Park Service had laboratories in 





other parts of the country, but these have been closed. 
Most of the work is accomplished not by the government 
but by state universities and museums. It is financed in 
part through research contracts which are so drawn up 
that the cost of the work is shared by the federal govern- 
ment and the various universities and museums pattici- 
pating in the project. 

By this time (the post-war period) the term “‘salvage 
archaeology” was in general use to describe the program 
of excavations in the reservoir areas, and a phase of ar- 
chaeology which once had been almost exclusively con- 
nected with road-building operations was now princi- 
pally concerned with riverine projects. Although it was 
repeatedly pointed out that other types of public works 
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Rock-covered burial mound after careful cleaning; plotting preparatory to excavation (1953). Site 14P014, in Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir area, Kansas. (Smithsonian Institution photograph) 


Section of a house floor of the Upper Republican culture at Site 25FT17, in the Medicine Creek Reservoir area, 
Frontier County, Nebraska (1948). (Smithsonian Institution photograph) 
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also destroyed prehistoric sites, there was a little hesita- 
tion in making the initial effort to start the salvage pro- 
gram in other fields of construction activity. This prob- 
ably stemmed from the fact that the dams and reservoirs 
were being created by federal agencies with federal funds, 
and acts of Congress not only authorized archaeological 
work but also appropriated money for it. In many other 
public works activities, state agencies and private corpora- 
tions were involved as well, and fear of rebuff probably 
delayed requests that areas to be destroyed be surveyed 
for prehistoric sites and that any necessary excavations be 
made before construction began. 

A turning point came in 1950. At that time a large 
natural gas distribution company applied for a right of 
way on the Navajo Reservation and the public domain in 
order to build several hundred miles of pipeline. The 
pipe was to be laid in a trench several feet deep. Atten- 
tion of the company officials was called to the fact that a 
number of archaeological sites would undoubtedly be de- 
stroyed and that the sites were protected by the provisions 
of the Act for Preservation of American Antiquities. This 
act prohibits digging on all federal lands, except by quali- 
fied people with departmental permits to do so. The 
company officials were sympathetic and agreed to put 





several archaeologists on their payroll to survey the pipe- 
line and excavate any site which would be destroyed. 
This project was carried out in such a satisfactory manner 
that pipelines built by this and other companies in sub- 
sequent years have also been “walked” by teams of archae- 
ologists. 

A more recent development in the field of salvage ar- 
chaeology has been the cooperation between federal and 
state road-building agencies and museums and universi- 
ties which are interested in the salvage program. It is 
now a matter of course for certain state highway depart- 
ments to notify the principal archaeological agency in 
their states of proposed new highway construction. This 
is done well in advance of construction and gives the ar- 
chaeologists and engineers a chance to walk out the new 
line of road. There have been instances of a change of 
alignment to save a site from destruction, but usually the 
sites which will be destroyed are excavated before con- 
struction begins. 

Some of the hesitancy which prevailed before the cur- 
rent salvage program got well under way stemmed from 
a fear that the construction men were not interested. To 
the archaeologists’ surprise, the engineers, the supervis- 
ors and the men who drive the huge machines are much 
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At the Falcon Reservoir Project, an 
international reservoir on the Rio 
Grande, salvage excavations dis- 
closed more than thirty feet of 
continuous occupational fill on the 
river terraces. The lower levels 
have been dated at approximately 
7000 years old. The excavations 
shown here were carried on in 
caliche, almost as hard as rock. (Na- 
tional Park Service photograph) 







































Excavations at the site of the Whetstone Indian Agency military post (1868-1872), one of the numerous sites 
dating from historical times which are also being investigated. The site was partially excavated in 1952, and is now 
flooded. (Smithsonian Institution photograph) 


Construction of a pipeline entails not only the digging of the trench in which the pipe is to be laid but 
also the building of a roadway for maintenance and repair purposes. The construction activities on one 
pipeline project caused the destruction of this entire small pueblo. Fortunately archaeologists on the 
project were able to complete excavation of the site before the bulldozers moved in to clear the right of 
way. (Museum of New Mexico photograph) 
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The Archaeological Salvage Program Today ¢ov:i:ued 


interested. Many of them have collections of artifacts 
found during the course of construction jobs, and they 
needed only to be shown how to help get the basic in- 
formation recorded; now they often go out of their way 
to help with the salvage program. On the other hand, the 
construction people were a little fearful at first that the 
archaeologists would take so long to do the needed work 
that construction would be delayed and large sums of 
money lost; however, the archaeologists showed that they, 
too, could work fast when necessary and record the essen- 
tial information in a short time. 

At the present time the archaeological salvage program 
is gaining momentum. Federal, state and private construc- 
tion organizations are all cooperating with federal and 
state research institutions. The task of participating in 
the salvage program has interrupted a number of long- 
range research programs, but those who have so diverted 
their work feel that it is better to do this and record the 
evidence from sites which will be destroyed than to allow 
it to be lost forever. The accompanying photographs in- 
dicate the great diversity of the program. The program 
will not end next year or the year after next: the prob- 
lems of salvage archaeology will remain with us as long 


A country road in central New Mexico 
crossed a small prehistoric pueblo, but it 
was not until the road was to be improved 
and archaeologists walked the new line 
that indications of the site were discov- 
ered. Salvage excavations on the right of 
way uncovered the ruins shown here. 
(Museum of New Mexico photograph) 


as we continue to build and as long as we are concerned 
with the history of man. 


© The author, after graduation from the University of Denver 
(A.B. 1933), joined the National Park Service and has been with 
the Service ever since—first as a ranger and, since 1936, as 
archaeologist. At present he is Regional Archaeologist for Region 
Three (the southwestern region). All Mr. Steen’s work has been 
done on the southern plains and in the Southwest. His major ex- 
cavations have been at the Tonto cliff dwellings and in the Can- 
yon de Chelly. He also conducted ethnological research among 
the Nagas of northern Burma during the war. 

Since this article was written, Mr. Steen informs us, two 
events have occurred which give encouragement to those who are 
concerned about the rapid destruction of archaeological sites by 
construction activities. The first is a directive, issued by the 
Commissioner of Public Roads (of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
U. S. Department of Commerce) in which all field officers of 
the Bureau are instructed that: 

“If, during the course of construction [of highways], historical 
ruins or objects are encountered, the proper archaeological au- 
thorities should be notified immediately and steps taken to exca- 
vate and preserve the objects if practicable, or if preservation 
is impracticable, to permit the archaeological authorities to 
obtain and record historical data relative thereto.” (Paragraph 
3-b, Policy and Procedure Memorandum 20-7, March 30, 1956) 

Later, the Congress of the United States helped the cause 
still further by authorizing the use of Federal construction funds 
for archaeological salvage on federal aid projects. 
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RECREATORS OF POMPEII 


By CURTIS DAHL 











Sir William Gell’s restoration of the interior of a Pompeian house. A woman is shown 
taking a plant from a gardener while another watches (Pompeiana, 1837, Plate LVI). 
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ASCINATING AS ARCHAEOLOGY IS IN ITSELF, almost 
PF ccrlly interesting are its effects on artistic creation. 
Step by step an ancient city comes to life again in the 
imaginative conceptions of writers and artists who weave 
together their own attitudes and the facts supplied by 
scholarly study. As one of the first great archaeological 
sites discovered, Pompeii furnishes a striking example of 
the process by which archaeology supplies materials for 
pictures, poems, novels and even architecture and cos- 
tume. Pompeii lives today fully as much in the creations 
of painters and authors as in the broken walls and grassy 
streets beneath Vesuvius. The city was discovered in 1748, 
and the effect on literature and art was soon evident. 
Here I shall speak only of artistic and literary works com- 
posed before 1840. 

The first imaginative recreators of an excavated city 
are the archaeologists. They plot out, sometimes unin- 
tentionally, the paths which the artists will follow. Thus, 
for example, Sir William Gell’s Pompeiana (1817, 1824) 
provides all the raw materials needed for the creation of 
a colorful tale. Gell vividly describes the corpses found 
in dramatic attitudes, reconstructs and peoples the forum 
and temples, meticulously pictures the villas and paint- 
ings. He even hirits at the kinds of characters that later 
appear in novels and paintings. For the imaginative 
reader Gell brings to life the Roman soldier who, spear 
in hand, died at his post, the rich man who fled with a 
purse of gold and the family overwhelmed while huddled 
for safety in an archway. 

Henry Wilkins’ Suite de vues pittoresques des ruines 
de Pompeii (Rome 1819) dramatizes the ancient city in 
a slightly different way. Many of his somewhat crude en- 
gtavings picture peaceful pastoral scenes near Pompeii, 
all peopled by figures in romantic poses. More suggestive 
of drama is the frontispiece, a rough picture of the erup- 
tion itself. The volcano spews forth fire to the lightning- 
streaked sky while tiny figures flee from the pelting rocks 
over a barren waste. Here is a picture that pleads to be 
painted in color, a tale to be told. 

Les ruines de Pompeii, by F. Mazois and M. Gau 
(Paris 1824, 1829, 1834), is inspiration of still another 
kind. This giant folio is in itself a work of art. The 
beauty of its finely engraved plates, of its splendid, al- 
most too polished reproductions of Pompeian paintings 
and sculptures, could not fail to attract artists’ interest. 
Though primarily archaeological, these three books and 
scores like them pointed the way toward imaginative crea- 
tion on Pompeian themes. 

From tasteful reproductions of Pompeian paintings 
and splendid reconstructions of ancient buildings it was 
an easy step to paintings depicting the terrible destruc- 
tion of Pompeii. Two popular artists of the time, the 


Englishman John Martin and the Russian Karl Bryullov, 
seized on the subject. Martin’s Destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, painted in 1822, is based partly on 
Gell’s Pompeiana. Vesuvius towers over the harbor and 
bay; Herculaneum blazes in the distance. Pathetic figures 
hasten from the doomed city along a steep and difficult 
road. In the foreground Pliny is dying in the arms of his 
friend Pomponianus. “Nature,” one commentator says, 
“seems to be in the most frightful battle; . . . over the 
whole scene stalks death in its most fearful form.” Ar- 
chacology is a powerful muse of melodrama! 

Bryullov’s even more striking picture, in turn the in- 
spiration of Bulwer-Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii, 
was completed in 1828. In it the forked lightning flash- 
ing out of the blackened sky and the fiery glow of the 
flaming buildings cast a livid hue on statues crashing 
from their pedestals and on the fragments of shattered 
buildings piled in wild confusion. As Lady Murray, a 
contemporary traveler to Italy, noted, 


“An old man is carrying a trunk filled with money and 
valuables; a woman embraces two girls who kneel by her. 
Bruloff has represented himself as a painter escaping with 
his palette and colours. A man with his wife and child are 
flying from the threatened danger, and have thrown a 
drapery over their heads as a protection from the shower 
of burning cinders; a woman dressed in yellow lies dead 
on the ground, and her child by her side seems totally 
unconscious of its loss. Some boys are carrying their 
father in their arms, and their mother has sank exhausted 
on the ground unable to proceed; a youth bears his 
fainting bride in his arms, she is crowned with flowers; 
a man on horseback is nearly naked. . . . It is a grand 
work, in a bold and uncommon style.” 


“This picture,’ Bulwer-Lytton wrote on seeing it in Milan, 
“is full of genius, imagination, and nature. The faces 
are fine, the conception grand. The statues toppling from 
a lofty gate have a crashing and awful effect.” Though 
Bryullov’s lurid picture is a far cry from the ruins them- 
selves, almost every detail in it is suggested by a con- 
temporary archaeological account, and almost every situa- 
tion depicted appears again in some poem or story on 
Pompeii. 

Many of the diaries of travel so popular in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries describe Pom- 
peii. Some travelers, like James Boswell and Mrs. Jame- 
son, found the trip to Pompeii merely an excursion, a 
“picnic.’” Others moralize piously on the fate of the cor- 
rupt pagan city. Harriet Morton, for instance, hopes that 
if London were similarly destroyed and late: excavated, 
it would reveal evidences of Christian love. Theodore 
Dwight, reversing the usual moral comment, imagines 
himself a Pompeian and looks at the modern world from 
the vantage of antiquity. It appears only “a mass of the 
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Prayer at the Temple of Fortune Joh 
as imagined by Sir William Gell 
(Pompeiana, 1837, Plate XXI). 
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bones and ashes of men; a melancholy shore, which the 


waves of time have spread with the wrecks of nations, 
and heaps of broken sceptres.” Female travelers were 
especially interested in the personal lives of the Pom- 
peians. Jane Waldie Watts imagines the homeless in- 
habitants disconsolately returning after the disaster and 
finding only burning ruins. The indefatigable Mrs. Trol- 
lope particularly wants to know whether Roman ladies 
were as comfortable in their homes as Englishwomen. 
John Chetwood Eustace fancifully expects to see the an- 
cient inhabitants reappear in their houses, but such day- 
dreams are ridiculed by hard-headed William Berrian, 
who in ruins can see only broken stone. Henry Tuckerman, 
impressed by the fact that human nature apparently had 
not changed since A.D. 79, asks why we should grieve 
especially over the Pompeians. Are not the inhabitants 
of all ancient cities equally dead, and do not those who 
slowly grew old and died after years of heartbreak de- 


Vesuvius seen through ruins in Pom- 
peii, by F. Mazois (Les ruines de Pom- 
peii, Part II, Paris, 1824, Plate XLIII). 


serve our pity more than those who were mercifully over- 
taken by sudden disaster ? Others, like Frédéric Lullin de 
Chateauvieux, were most thrilled by watching the process 
of excavating. But perhaps the largest group were those 
like Sir Walter Scott, who before the spectacle of Pom- 
peii felt merely an undefined emotion of awe which he 
expressed by the phrase: “The City of the Dead.” That 
was the popular cliché of the period. Very few looked 
at the ruined city with the American practicality of James 
Fenimore Cooper, who commented that clearing the 
ashes from the streets of Pompeii was not much more 
difficult than clearing the streets of New York after a 
hard blizzard. 

But the best example of a travel writer who steps on 
the threshold of fiction is the celebrated Lady Blessing- 
ton, friend of Byron, Bulwer-Lytton and countless other 
literary lights. Though with characteristic savoir-faire 
Lady Blessington pressed the foremost antiquaries into 
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her service as guides, she was interested far more in her 
own imaginative ideas of glories departed than in facts. 
“I could have wished,” she says, “to ramble alone 
through this City of the Dead, which appealed so forcibly 
to my imagination, conjuring up its departed inhabitants, 
instead of listening to erudite details of their dwellings. 

. .” She was impressed by the marks of cups on the 
restaurant's marble bar, by the drawings and verses 
scrawled on the barracks walls, by the dairy shop. She 
felt herself an intruder: 


“On finding myself occasionally alone in some apart- 
ment of the dwellings in Pompeii, the paintings still fresh 
and glowing on the walls, and the pavements with their 
bright devices still unfaded, I felt as if intruding, an un- 
bidden guest, in some mansion, whose owners had but 
lately left it; and the echoes of the voices of my com- 
panions, from other buildings, sounded strangely in my 
ears, as if they were those of the departed hosts, reproach- 
ing me for thus unceremoniously exploring the secret 
recesses of their domestic privacy.” 


} 
_— 


‘o the vividness of her depiction of the city she adds 


« 


touch of pathos: 


“In each of these abodes the drama of life had been 
enacted . . . but the actors!—where were they? My eyes 
involuntarily turned to Vesuvius, the cause of the de- 
struction around me. There it was, tranquil as a sleeping 
child, and bearing no indication of its dangerous proper- 
ties, save a light blue smoke, ascending to the sky like 
that seen floating from some peaceful cottage in happy 
England. . . . It all seemed a dream; and the fearful past 
appeared more real to the imagination than the calm and 
smiling present. . . .” 


To the subject of the destruction of Pompeii, replete as 
it was with beautiful scenery, ready-made characters, swift 
drama and tragic or pathetic emotions, the poets naturally 
flocked. Among the better poems on Pompeii a chrono- 
logical progression is noticeable. 

David Mallet’s The Excursion (1728), one of the 
earliest, describes the overwhelming by a volcano of a 
rich, beautiful, cultured city in Italy, presumably Her- 
culaneum. Though Mallet builds up to the highest_pitch 
the terrors of the menacing clouds, shooting fires, and 
huge explosions, he is interested primarily in the people 
—the crowds streaming from the gates, the multitudes 
swallowed as the city sinks into gaping earth and sea. 
Though the people are never individualized, the lava, 
the floods, the terrifying pyramids of flame are all di- 
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rectly related to them. In the catastrophe Mallet sees the 
hand of God, not of a personal revenging God like that 
of some later authors, but of a deistic ‘Sovereign Maker.” 
Thus, after depicting the most horrifying events, Mallet 
can almost glibly conclude: 


“Holy are his ways, 
His works unnumber’d, and to all proclaim 
Unfathom’d wisdom, goodness unconfin’d.” 


Reason itself (that word of all words in the eighteenth 
century) acknowledges God’s will as “unerring, wisest, 
justest, best.” 

By 1819, when Macaulay won the Chancellor’s medal 
at Cambridge for his prize poem Pompeii, the emphasis 
has begun to fall on the pathos of beauty and happiness 
so quickly changed to terror. Like Mallet, Macaulay is 
optimistic, since he believes that the fall of Pompeii was 
ultimately beneficial in that it preserved unravaged by 
time and barbarians the art and culture of a Roman city. 
But he does not blandly interpret the disaster as part of 
God’s good plan. Instead he emphasizes the elemental 
terror and fear-born cruelty of people fleeing the holo- 
caust or trapped living in buried vaults. Gothic terror and 
madness sinew the poem, but the love of beauty pre- 
served in art for the inspiration of later ages hints at the 
new Romantic attitudes. 

The emotional and personal emphases are carried much 
further by Wordsworth and Shelley. Wordsworth sings 
of youth and age, Shelley of revolutionary freedom. 
Writing in 1819, Wordsworth mourns that he is old 
(he was only forty-nine), unable any longer to sing in 
the fresh strains of youth. So too, he laments, is the world 
old, its youthful music gone. How wonderful it would 
be if the excavators at Pompeii or Herculaneum could 
bring back a great age of poetry by unearthing scrolls rich 
with the antique poems of Thebes or with a powerful 
fragment of Simonides! Shelley too wants a new birth, 
but a birth of freedom. Standing on the ashes of Pom- 
peti, symbol of the desolated grandeur of the past, he 
hails in his Ode to Naples (1820) the revival of liberty 
in revolutionary Naples and prophesies an age of re- 
newed glory for Italy. 

Samuel Rogers’ more calm and wistful impression of 
Pompeii in his poem Italy (1822, 1828) is significant 
because it plays up, as the novels were later to do, the 
humble people of Pompeii: the maidens carrying water 
urns, the miller toiling by his millstones, the sculptor 
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struck down beside his half-finished statue. Like Lady 
Blessington he lingers alone in this City of the Dead 
(again the cliché!) at twilight, and in the still moonlight 
repeoples it in his imagination. He hears a harp playing. 
The sound of a bath being drawn comes to him, and (not 
unnaturally!) he feels that he is intruding. This is not a 
place of horror but ‘‘a waking dream,” and Rogers mar- 
vels at two thousand years almost imperceptibly rolled 
away. 

Increasing attention to historical accuracy together 
with a continuation of the trend toward characterization 
of individual sufferers marks the poem Pompezi written 
before 1824 by Joseph Beldam. Unfortunately the tearful 
moralism of the Graveyard School shrouds in melancholy 
his descriptions of the “‘sad relics’ of the city’s happier 
days, the “hushed silence of the once-thronged Forum,” 
and the decayed beauty of temples, fountains and statues. 
All these, he piously concludes as at midnight he tra- 
verses the moonlit streets, show how the “mysterious 
Power’ of God dashes down the proud, raises the meek, 
and makes all things, even volcanoes and seas, ministers 
of good. Beldam’s vignettes of individuals, however, are 
effective. A mother brokenly weeps for her child, a daugh- 
ter writhes in her last anguish beside her parents’ bodies. 
Perhaps most effective of all is Beldam’s device of prel- 
uding the scenes of destruction with Pompeii’s ‘‘gayest, 
proudest festival,” with its “gorgeous pageants of im- 
perial state’ and cavalcade of richly robed priests chant- 
ing lo Triumphe. 

Likewise the most interesting passages of Pompeis, A 
Poem (by an anonymous author, 1827) are the lively 
pictures of the festival of Bacchus, celebrated, as in Bel- 
dam’s work, in a gay parade on the morning of the day 
of destruction. These contrast with the picture of Pliny 
dying because of his love of science and of a faithful 
daughter leading forth her old blind father. (The theme 
of blindness, though here used only for pathos, looks 
forward to Bulwer-Lytton’s novel.) Despite these ad- 
vances toward drama, the poem is still largely moralistic 
and emotional. The poet romanticizes the liberty of the 
free citizens of the Roman past and ends with a lofty 
peroration, only slightly connected with Pompeii, to the 
effect that “Freedom is virtue—virtue happiness.” As in 
the later novels, religion is harnessed to the plot. Though 
the destruction of the city is not directly attributed to the 
wrath of an angry Jehovah, reference is made to Jewish 
prophecies that the destroyers of Jerusalem would them- 


selves be annihilated. And when the terrible catastrophe 
does come, the Christians are the only Pompeians who 
are not terrified. They rejoice (as in Bulwer-Lytton’s 
novel) because they believe the Destruction of the World 
is ushering in at last the glorious Second Coming. 

In the same year appeared two other poems. Robert 
Stephen Hawker’s Oxford prize poem Pompeii is almost 
a plagiarism of Macaulay's work. But John Hughes in 
Pompeii, A Descriptive Ode reached out much farther 
than his predecessors toward true psychological delinea- 
tion of character. Like Lady Blessington he contrasts the 
serene natural beauty of present-day Campania to the 
mountains of flame, horrifying clouds and “red ceaseless 
rain’ of the tragic day. Hughes’s affectingly awful scene 
of flight reminds one of the paintings by Bryullov and 
Martin. After the cataclysm, where once had been a popu- 
lous city and olive groves and vineyards, remained only 

“A barren plain of whiten’d ashes spread; 

A silent waste, uncheer’d by living breath; 

—A pale and glittering tomb—a wilderness of death.” 


But more important is a scene in which a father is torn 
between his love for his children, who clamor around his 
knees for flight, and his Roman duty to his aged sire, who 
is too weak and old to be moved. Here Hughes creates a 
situation that shows the possibilities of the disaster at 
Pompeii for psychological fiction. The father, as Hughes 
notes, bears ‘‘a heavier burden than his own despair.” 

The last two poems in this Pompeian series are in 
abrupt contrast. The shadow of the coming Victorian 
era falls heavily on Sumner Lincoln Fairfax’s The Last 
Night of Pompeii, a poem of some two hundred pages 
published in New York in 1832. In this the central 
theme is the moral and social corruption (evidently in 
contrast to modern virtue) of Roman society. Though 
he pictures Jewish Miriamne longing for freedom and 
mourning the destruction of Jerusalem, and though he 
melodramatically portrays the villainy of the wanton 
praetor Diomede, Fairfax’s main emphasis is on realistic 
depiction of the immorality of Pompeii: 


“I have not been intimidated by the victories, arts, 
literature, or mythology of the Romans, but have desired 
to paint with fidelity the universal licentiousness, which, 
having infected every heart, left the battlements of the 
Eternal City ready to fall before the barbarian avenger.” 


According to Fairfax the fall of Pompeii is not so much a 
jealous God’s punishment on paganism as a deserved ca- 
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“The Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum” by John Martin. (Reproduced by courtesy of the owner, Lt. Col. 
J. L. B. Leicester-Warren, Tabley House, Knutsford, through the kind cooperation of C. B. Stevenson, Curator, 
Laing Municipal Art Gallery and Museum, Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 


tastrophe overtaking a morally rotten nation. Happily 
W. B. LeGros’s Fables and Tales Suggested by the Fres- 
coes of Pompeii and Herculaneum (1835) are written 
and drawn in an entirely different spirit. They are lit by 
gleams of humor rather than by the baleful fires of Vesu- 
vius. Each tale is based on a mythological picture from 
Pompeii, and each has a delightfully sophisticated 
“moral” phrased in clever doggerel. The pictures them- 
selves are well reproduced and learnedly annotated. 
Thurber himself could hardly improve on these retellings 
for ‘‘grown-up babes” of such myths as those of Ariadne, 
the Stork and the Lizard, Venus and Cupid. 

Even before Fairfax and LeGros, all requisite materials 
had been gathered and were waitiiig for the melodramatic 
novelist. Archaeologists, painters, travelers and poets had 
all made their contributions to the story or ‘myth’ of 
Pompeii. It only remained for the novelist to put the 
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various elements together. Two attempted the feat, one 
with little skill, the other with striking success. 

Thomas Gray’s The Vestal, A Tale of Pompeii (Bos- 
ton, 1830) is too much of an archaeological treatise and 
moral homily to be a good novel. Gray tries to sugar-coat 
his didactic precepts with melodramatic action, and too 
often the pill shows through the coating. Gray boasts of 
his historical accuracy, and in an instructive introduction 
very well describes the magical recreation of Pompeian 
life achieved by the excavators. Each character is based 
directly on some corpse or skeleton unearthed during the 
excavations. At the beginning of the novel the young 
hero Lucius is conveniently given a complete guided tour 
of the city. The various events of the story—a wedding, a 
funeral, a banquet, ceremonies in the temples—are all 
calculated to give accurate information about Roman life. 
But the main interest lies in the action. Pure-hearted 
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Lucius risks his life by creeping secretly at night into 
the Temple of the Vestal Virgins. Villainous Matho 
nearly succeeds in having lovely Lucilla buried alive. 
Hero and villain fight desperately in dark passages of 
the catacombs. In the final scene the brave and pure 
Christians face savage beasts in the amphitheater and are 
saved only by the cataclysmic eruption, apparently called 
down by the holy martyr Vitellius. Though he tries to in- 
troduce humor, Gray is intensely moral and religious. At 
every opportunity he inculcates good counsel, even at one 
point quoting a whole sermon. The basic motif is the con- 
version of the main characters to Christianity. It is only 
through the help of the Christians that hero and heroine 
are saved from death and dishonor—saved only to die 
pathetically as they refuse amid the falling ash to leave 





the heroine’s beloved mother. Such love hath their con- 
version wrought! 

Bulwer-Lytton’s familiar novel The Last Days of Pom- 
peii (1834) also grows logically out of the various kinds 
of artistic treatment of the Pompeii theme that preceded 
it. Himself the friend of Gell and admirer of Martin, he 
incorporates into his novel both the facts of the anti- 
quarians and the imagination of the painters. He knew 
the museums thoroughly and he had visited the actual 
ruins. He had originally been inspired by Bryullov’s pic- 
ture. His novel includes most of the themes in other 
artistic works that grew out of the Pompeian excavations. 
In it are a Gothic villain, Arbaces, scenes of horror in the 
priest’s dream, Romantic devotion to freedom, and ac- 
curate description of buildings and Roman life. Bulwer- 


“The Last Day of Pompeii” by Karl 
Bryullov. The original is in flamingly 
spectacular color. This painting was 
exhibited in the Brera gallery in Mi- 
lan in 1833, it had a triumphal tour 
across Europe, and finally it came to 
rest in the Hermitage Collection. 
From The Russian State Museum: 
Twenty Reproductions (Moscow and 
Leningrad 1939) Plate 6. 
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Interior view of the Pompeian villa built 
by Ludwig I of Bavaria in Aschaffenburg 
between 1842 and 1849. It is now in ruins. 


Lytton takes hints for characters from bodies found dur- 
ing excavation, builds up pathos in the misfortunes and 
final heroism of the blind girl Nydia, and reveals his 
moral attitudes through both plot and incidental com- 
ment. Like earlier authors, he emphasizes the role of the 
Christians such as Olinthus and brings his story to a 
climax in the pageantry and perils of the arena followed 
by the terrors of the eruption. But unlike Gray, Bulwer- 
Lytton does not allow his learning or his moralism to 
interfere with his story. His novel, therefore, though 
melodramatic and sometimes sentimental, is a lasting and 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 

The artistic influence of the archaeological work at 
Pompeii is not, of course, confined to painting and liter- 
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ature and certainly does not end with 1840. Architecture, 
interior decorating, furniture design and even costume 
were vitally affected by designs discovered in the buried 
city and spread through Europe by the watercolors of 
early students and by numerous lavishly illustrated books. 
It became fashionable at one period to add a Pompeian 
room to one’s country house and a Pompeian summer 
house to one’s garden. Reproductions of Pompeian villas 
were built by Louis I of Bavaria at Aschaffenburg, by 
Prince Napoleon in Paris, and as late as 1889 at Sara- 
toga Springs by the Boston hardware merchant Franklin 
Webster. Poems and novels inspired by Pompeii con- 
tinued to pour out; new travelers recorded their impres- 
sions; and more recently books such as Bulwer-Lytton’s 
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have blossomed as Hollywood moving pictures. Even 
opera has contributed its share: Le dernier jour de Pom- 
peii with music by Victorin Jonciéres was presented at 
the Théatre-Lyrique in 1869. Certainly archaeology does 
have a powerful and living effect on artistic creation. 

But is not the converse true also? Do not the artists in 
some small degree affect archaeology? Certain sites have 
become important because authors and painters have 
dramatized them. And the ancient world is seen in a new 
(though not always accurate) light because of the way 
artists have interpreted it. The Pompeii that all but the 
most strictly professional archaeologists find near Naples 
is tinged with colors and emotions suggested by painters 
and poets, especially by Bulwer-Lytton. Mary Wollstone- 


craft Shelley, writing in June 1843 of her second visit to 
the disinterred city, well expresses this idea: 


“Bulwer . . . has peopled its silence. I have been read- 
ing his book, and I have felt on visiting the place much 
as if really it had once been full of stirring life, now that 
he has attributed names and possessors to its houses, 
passengers to its streets. Such is the power of the imag- 
ination. It can not only give ‘a local habitation and a 
name’ to the airy creations of the fancy, and the abstract 
ideas of the mind, but it can put a soul into stones, and 
hang the vivid interest of our passions and our hope upon 
objects otherwise vacant of name or sympathy. Not indeed 
that Pompeii could be such, but the account of its ‘Last 
Days’ has cast over it a more familiar garb, and peopled 
its desert streets with associations that greatly add to 
their interest.” 





“The Death of Pliny the Elder” by Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes (1750-1819). In this spectacular 
scene the buildings of Pompeii crash into ruins as Pliny’s fleet is scattered on the sea. 
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THE SARCOPHAGUS OF 
HAGIA TRIADA RESTORED 


BY DORO LEVI 


DIRECTOR, ITALIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT ATHENS 








THE SARCOPHAGUS OF HAGIA TRIADA, showing one side as it 
now appears after cleaning and restoration. The subject repre- 
sented on the two long sides is a sacrifice and offering to the 
dead. On the side not illustrated here (less well preserved than 
the other) a priestess sacrifices a bull before a shrine surmounted 
by the ‘“‘sacred tree’; musicians stand by. On the panel shown 
above the scene of sacrifice is continued. From left to right: a 
priestess pours the blood of the slain bull into a large vessel 
placed between two standards; behind her a woman balances two 
vessels on a pole; a male musician plays a lyre. Facing the other 
way, three men bear offerings to the deceased, whose image stands 
before his tomb. One carries a boat; the other two hold calves. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALISON FRANTZ AND MONICA BRILL 


ONE END OF THE HAGIA TRIADA sarcophagus after its recent 
restoration. The central panel shows two figures in a chariot 
drawn by winged griffins. A bird flies overhead. The other end of 
the sarcophagus (not illustrated) has a similar picture; how- 
ever, in this case the chariot is drawn by horses. These scenes 
may represent the journey of the dead to the underworld. 


Pree THE MORE sensational discoveries on the is- 
land of Crete are the frescoes of the Minoan period. 
These are some of the oldest fragments of a highly im- 
portant art and, apart from the recent discovery of painted 
tombs in Macedonia, are the only remains of large-scale 
painting from ancient Greece. Unfortunately interest in 
their discovery has not always been matched by adequate 
efforts to preserve and exhibit the fragments themselves. 

A legend has arisen about the sudden, almost miracu- 
lous, uncovering of the brilliant pictures painted on the 
sarcophagus found (in 1903) at the site now called Hagia 
Triada. Here stood a small Minoan palace, not far from 
the larger palace at Phaistos. When it was first discovered, 
the sarcophagus was thought to be an insignificant piece 
of limestone because the pictures were hidden under a 
thick incrustation of calcium carbonate. Thanks to the 
accidental sprinkling of water on it, the paintings sud- 
denly appeared. The sarcophagus thus became, and to our 
day has remained, one of the most significant monuments 
of Minoan painting. But what was done to bring out and 
preserve the pictures ? The incrustation was summarily and 
crudely scratched off with a knife and perhaps afterward 
cleaned with a hard brush—a process which removed 
patches of color here and there, and elsewhere left re- 
mains of the lime incrustation. At a later time there was 
an attempt to fix the colors. Without providing for a new 
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and more thorough cleaning, there was spread over the 
painting and what remained of the incrustation and ac- 
cumulated dirt a strange and still unidentified patina 
called by the restorers of the time “Japanese varnish.” 
This darkened the original colors. 

Other Minoan frescoes have received similar treatment. 
When the throne room at Knossos was first discovered, 
there still remained fixed to the wall a large section of 
stucco with two figures of seated griffins flanking the 
throne. These were later detached and replaced by mod- 
ern copies. The originals, however, were neither cleaned 
nor protected in any way. Under a layer of dust and dirt 
the outlines of the legendary animals are now not even 
recognizable. One may repeat the same story for almost 
all the Minoan frescoes. Except for a few placed under 
glass, they were left in contact with air and light. On top 
of the varnish which covered the ancient incrustation 


there accumulated more dust and dirt. As for the frag- 
ments placed in boxes in museum storerooms, the normal 
process of deterioration was intensified during the war 
years when all the museum objects had to be hidden away. 

Scientific study of the frescoes has not been completed. 
Chemical tests of the colors have not yet yielded any defi- 
nite results. The same may be said for the technique of 
the paintings, for we are not yet sure what the technique 
was. Attention has been devoted chiefly to the interpreta- 
tion of the subject matter and to the reconstruction of the 
scenes. Here in many cases we find the opposite extreme, 
that is, reconstructing large scenes from small fragments 
and completing representations in a modern hand with- 
out clarifying the demarcation between ancient and mod- 
ern parts. The reconstructions seem all the more arbitrary 
because we cannot know the exact place and circumstances 
of the discovery of each part of the frescoes. As for the 


ONE SIDE OF THE SARCOPHAGUS of Hagia Triada, newly cleaned, before missing parts of the painting were restored. 
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HAGIA TRIADA SARCOPHAGUS conrinuep 


reproduction of the frescoes, we know them in most 
cases through watercolors alone. Only exceptionally have 
good photographs of particularly important fragments 
been published. 

A thorough study and an exhaustive publication of all 
the material on painting in Crete, including an examina- 
tion of each piece and the reproduction of color photo- 
graphs of individual fragments—a publication such as 
we have for the frescoes of Mycenae and Tiryns—do 
not yet exist. Such a study had been undertaken by the 
writer and was in progress until it was interrupted by the 
war. Now, however, recent advances in methods of pre- 
serving and cleaning ancient frescoes require that each 
individual piece be exposed to modern treatment before 
we can begin scientific study and reproduction of the 
frescoes. The first new experiments were carried on a 
few years ago by the restorer of the Italian Archaeological 


DETAIL OF THE EXTREME LEFT of the figure panel on one side, 
after cleaning. A priestess is pouring the blood of a sacrificed 
bull into a large vessel placed on a platform between two 
standards which bear double axes and birds on top. 


School in Athens, Ali Caravella, at the request of Nicho- 
las Platon, Ephor of Antiquities in Crete, on the beauti- 
fully preserved panel of the taurokathapsia (bull-vault- 
ing) found at Knossos. The next year the cleaning was 
continued by Caravella and by the restorer, Miss Franca 
Callori di Vignale, on half (one long and one short side) 
of the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada. The cleaning was 
finally finished in the first weeks of 1956. The only re- 
maining task is to decide on the completion of the miss- 
ing parts of the picture: restorations made at the begin- 
ning of this century now appear, in style and color, even 
more disturbing than before. During the past winter the 
fragments of the well known fresco of the lilies, found 
at Amnisos, have also been cleaned and flattened out. At 
the same time Professor Cesare Brandi, Director of the 
Central Institute for Restoration, in Rome, has under- 
taken research on a new and more satisfactory method of 


DETAIL OF THE SARCOPHAGUS showing the second and third 
figures on the same side. Following the priestess shown at the 
left is a woman who balances two baskets on one shoulder; the 
figure behind her is a musician playing the lyre. 
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applying fresco fragments to a background from which 
they could be removed in case it should be necessary to 
rearrange a composition. 

In regard to the system adopted for cleaning the 
sarcophagus of Hagia Triada and the observations which 
resulted from the examination of the paintings, we cite 
Miss Callori’s report: 


IN ORDER TO PRESERVE and restore the painting 
of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, we had to face the prob- 
lem of the technique employed. On the block of stone 
of which the sarcophagus is made the artist had spread a 
thin layer of lime as an undercoating on which to paint. 
The lime is almost pure, free of extraneous matter such as 
alabaster dust, marble dust or sand. 

By observing a detached fragment it was noted that 
the color forms a layer by itself. If, as Noel Heaton 
maintained in his article, “The Mural Paintings of 
Knossos” (Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 53 
[1910] 206 ff.), the technique of Aegean painting were 
that of fresco, that is, moistening the colors with water 
and applying them on fresh plaster, the liquid part of the 
mixture would have penetrated the lime and colored it 
slightly so that it would still be visible today. Excluding, 
therefore (at least in regard to this sarcophagus), the 
technique of fresco, one might assume a binding medium 
of organic matter used in a tempera technique. Especially 
if a nitrogenous substance (such as egg or animal glue) 
had been used, it would certainly have disappeared as 
the result of burial for centuries in the earth. 

That the color still adheres to the lime undercoating is 
due, we believe, to the use of a lime tempera. As time 
passed the color became permanently fixed by the deposit 
of calcium carbonate (CaCO3) formed by the seepage 
of water through the earth. The technique may be one of 
half-fresco, in which the color was always kept wet with 
lime water (calcium hydroxide) and applied when the 
plaster was not yet thoroughly dry. This would account 
for the variance of opinion that has arisen among scholars, 
because the substances are chemically like those used in 
fresco while in reality the technique is tempera. 

In our present work on the sarcophagus it was impor- 
tant to take the technique into account so as to determine 
what materials could be used in restoration. On the long 
side of the sarcophagus where the deceased is pictured, 
the plaster layer over a great part of the surface had lifted 
up so far that it threatened to fall into fragments. In order 
to protect this a coating of shellac was applied over the 
whole endangered area. Taking advantage of spots where 
the color was missing, we drilled three small holes and 
with air pressure introduced by a rubber hand-pump we 
removed remains of dust and plaster grains from the space 
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formed under the buckling plaster. A lime-casein ad- 
hesive was used to glue down the fresco since any solution 
containing water would have caused the plaster to dis- 
integrate. The adhesive was not a strong solution and was 
rather fluid so that it spread very easily, first coming out 
of one hole, then from another. By tapping lightly with 
the fingers it was possible to ascertain when the solution 
had filled in the empty space under the plaster. A small 
polished board propped against the sarcophagus served 
to press the surface until the adhesive “drew” (a term 
used in restoration) and then dried. Three days later, 
when the adhesion was complete, it could be seen that 
not the least bit of color had been lost. 

The cleaning presented real difficulties, since over all 
the painting there was a thick varnish designated in old 
reports as ‘Japanese varnish.” It has not been possible to 
analyze this substance, but it obviously contains wax or 
paraffin. Some flakes of the varnish, collected from be- 
neath the edges of the sarcophagus, melted when brought 
near a flame. By scratching where the varnish was thickest, 
little shavings characteristic of wax were loosened; such 
scratching did not produce a powder, as would be the 
case with a common varnish which had crystallized in 
the course of time. 

Under the varnish were earth and dust, and under this 
dirt there was a thick layer of calcium carbonate (CaCOs) 
which had been badly scratched in places during a pre- 
vious summary cleaning, so that the color was exposed. 
There are evident signs of a brushing (perhaps with a 
metal brush), particularly in the lower part of the panel 
beneath the blue rosettes. 

The red (ferric oxide, FesO3) is the most delicate and 
friable of the colors; the white (lime white) is very soft 
and seems to be a part of the preparatory undercoating; 
the yellow (ferric oxide) is delicate and friable like the 
red; the black (carbonaceous schist) is stronger on the 
white, very weak on the other colors; the pink (ferric 
oxide with lime white) is crystalline hard. The calcium 
carbonate layer has adhered to the white lime of the pink 
color, as is shown by the fact that they are very hard to 
separate, and if the incrustation is completely removed 
the surface is damaged. The blue (lapis lazuli, turned 
grayish blue from contact with acids in the earth) is quite 
resistant but porous. . 

No solvent proved effective in removing the Japanese 
varnish. Carbon tetrachloride (CCl) had hardly any 
effect on the waxy part. Small flakes of the varnish im- 
mersed in a solution of it took more than an hour to break 
up and dissolve. One flake immersed in water swelled 
slightly after a quarter of an hour and became elastic— 
that is, it bent without breaking. Hydroxymethylcellulose 
(Tilosa) dissolved in pure alcohol, or in denatured 
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DETAIL SHOWING A ROW OF ROSETTES 
(blue with red dots in the center). 
This pattern forms a frame for the 
main friezes above and below. 





DETAIL OF ONE END PANEL of the sarcophagus, Jeft: before 
cleaning and right: after cleaning. 














HAGIA TRIADA SARCOPHAGUS continuo 


alcohol and ammonia, or in methyl alcohol and 
acetone, had no effect. The only useful substance 
proved to be ammonium stearate which, used with 
water, caused the Japanese varnish and surface dirt 
to swell so that they could be removed. As for the 
layer of calcium carbonate, it was possible to reduce its 
thickness with the aid of a magnifying glass, although its 
complete removal would have caused damage. For the 
time being, in order to document the results of the clean- 
ing, three samples of dirt were left at various points on 
the long side of the sarcophagus. When the cleaning had 
been completed, the painting was washed with distilled 
water and left without any application of lacquer or 
varnish. The only places where any touching up was 
attempted were on the tiny bits of stucco around the holes 
where the mending was done. 

Finally the cleaning of all four sides of the sarcopha- 
gus was completed. We then removed the restoration 
made some years before. By this time the colors of the 
restored area no longer matched the original colors of the 
painting. 

Under the modern plaster the actual stone of the 
sarcophagus came to light. On the long side which is 
pictured here the stone had been chiseled with care; on 
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the top there was a border in relief which had been con- 
cealed by the original plaster. The opposite side revealed 
less careful work: the stone was roughly dressed and not 
well smoothed. Was this due to the hardness of the stone 
or were two different artisans at work? The plaster under- 
coat, although similar in composition on both sides, is 
thin on one side (that with the offering to the dead) but 
thick and irregular on the other. 

After having laid the stone bare, we reattached some 
fragments of the painting which had fallen off, probably 
when the sarcophagus was moved from Hagia Triada to 
Candia. It was not so much the design which facilitated 
putting the pieces together as the irregularity of the 
plaster and the stone. In the case of each fragment, no 
matter how small, bulges on the stone corresponded to 
depressions in the plaster, or vice versa, with an exactness 
that left no doubt. The design, which sometimes was 
difficult to trace, then emerged quite clear. The new 
plaster undercoat was made not with gesso but with 
marble dust, and was applied in a thinner layer than the 
original plaster. Marble dust has a granular appearance, as 
contrasted with the smooth polish of gesso. The restora- 
tion of the painting was done not in tempera but in water- 
color, with brighter tones that permit one to see the 
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DRAWING OF A FRESCO found at 
Knossos, on the island of Crete. 
This vivacious young girl, por- 
trayed in brilliant colors, has 
often been called ‘‘La Parisienne.” 
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colors which must have been used in the composition, 
without altering the authenticity of the original. 

THERE IS NO NEED TO INSIST on the importance of this 
investigation and the restoration of these frescoes for the 
understanding and aesthetic evaluation of the paintings. A 
glance at some of the photographs before and after the 
cleaning of entire panels and individual details of the 
sarcophagus can make us realize, far better than any 
commentary, that if we once remove the dark veil which 
has obscured the background of the scenes, the balance of 
the composition becomes more evident, the rhythm of the 
action is more fluid, the gestures and the features of the 
faces are more expressively portrayed. 

One further observation may perhaps be added in re- 
gard to the human features. As to the physiognomy of 
Minoan women, a conception has crystallized which be- 
gan with one of the first painted images discovered at 


Knossos. This portrait—the bust of a so-called “Parisi- 
enne’’—deeply impressed the fancy of the discoverers. 
The very name given the portrait explains why Minoan 
women have been thought to have had small, mobile 
features enlivened by the retroussé nose which today is 
often considered characteristic of French women. Quite 
different, on the other hand, are certain representations 
of women which come from the most recent excavations 
at Phaistos. Not only are there quite primitive and almost 
caricature-like paintings on vases, but also a terracotta 
head (illustrated here), with a diadem-like headdress. 
The large aquiline nose dominates the face, the high fore- 
head and the nose forming an almost unbroken arch. The 
features of the faces on the newly cleaned and restored 
sarcophagus now appear to us clear-cut, solid and wilful, 
like those from Phaistos. It remains to be seen whether 
these features are due to stylistic canons or to the physical 
characteristics of the people of Crete. 


TERRACOTTA HEAD OF A WOMAN with an aquiline nose, wearing a diadem (about 4 cm. high) 
Found in recent excavations at the palace of Phaistos, near Hagia Triada. 
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THE EL MOLLE CULTURE OF CHILE 


HE DISCOVERY of the culture of El Molle in the Val- 

ley of Elqui only eighteen years ago introduced a 
new factor into the study of the prehistoric peoples of 
Chile. The remains found by the author (in 1938) in six 
cemeteries around the little town of El Molle—which 
gave its name to the culture—revealed a people probably 
having Amazonian affiliations, a people who used tem- 
betas (lip ornaments) and stone pipes characterized by 
two horizontal arms and a vertical central bowl. 

Their pottery consists principally of small jars with 
flat bases, generally without handles—gray, brown, black 
or occasionally red in color. Some are thin-walled and 
carefully burnished, while others are coarse, for cooking. 
The El Molle people were also able to work copper into 


1. Surface ornamentation of a burial in 
a cemetery of El Molle. The pattern is 
formed of river pebbles. 
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small ornaments such as bracelets, rings and ear pendants. 

One interesting anthropological characteristic is that 
the majority of the skulls had thick walls, up to ten or 
eleven millimeters in thickness. 

These are the principal characteristics of the culture 
known from the cemeteries in the vicinity of El Molle; 
we shall now give details regarding this culture, which 
developed and spread over almost all of Chile. The term 
Molle I is applied to the cultural stage represented by the 
cemeteries of El] Molle and related sites. A more advanced 
stage of the culture has been named Molle II. 


MOLLE I: The graveyards of El Molle have striking sur- 
face decorations (Figure 1) ..An ornamental band, forming 
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By Francisco L. Cornely 


DIRECTOR, MUSEO ARQUEOLOGICO, LA SERENA, CHILE 


a perfect circle with a diameter of four to six meters, was 
made of white river pebbles, with red stones here and 
there. In the center is a geometric figure formed of similar 
stones, or sometimes merely a heap of these stones to- 
gether with some larger flat ones. These stones were 
buried, with only a few visible above the surface. The 
graves lie at a depth of about two meters and are filled 
with white river stones and earth (Figure 2). Sometimes 
a layer of large flat stones is found above the burial or in 
the fill. 

Pottery is relatively scarce in the El Molle cemeteries 
(Figure 3). Painted and incised ware is lacking except 
for some beginnings of this more advanced stage, which 
was later found in a cemetery in the valley of Hurtado, a 








3. Black and gray pottery 
vessels found at El Molle. 


2. Burial in a grave at El Molle, showing the skeleton 
with legs drawn up in a contracted position. 
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4. Stylized pottery vessel in 
the shape of a llama, with black 


decoration, from El Molle. 
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5. Stone lip ornaments (labrets, tembetdas) of pot 
various shapes, from El Molle cemeteries. 
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little south of the valley of Elqui in the same province. 

The typical lip ornaments, tembetds, or labrets, found 
in the El Molle cemeteries are of various forms, short and 
discoid, or long and bottle-shaped (Figure 5). The ma- 
terial also varies: it may be opal, jasper, onyx, porphyritic 
tufa or other stone. The pipes (Figure 6) are of similar 
materials. 

Various metal objects were found in the El Molle 
cemeteries, such as rectangular plaques which were evi- 
dently ear pendants; one pair of these has a decoration 
of impressed points. The other metal objects are bracelets 
and a ring, plain bands of copper open and rounded at 
the ends, curved to fit the wrist or finger. 

The same culture has been found in some parts of the 
Province of Atacama. In the Valley of Huasco burials 
were usually made, it seems, in tumuli, or mounds. Exca- 
vation in these mounds resulted in the discovery of fem- 
betas, stone smoking pipes, copper objects, and some 
potsherds indicating the same culture as that of El Molle. 


MOLLE II: Early in 1955 cemeteries of the El Molle 
culture were discovered in the valley of the Hurtado 
River. Don Jorge Iribarren Ch., Archaeologist of the 
Museo Arqueolégico of La Serena, took part in these 
excavations. Thanks to him we have detailed notes on 
the work, and the finds are now in this museum. 

The objects found in graves of the Hurtado Valley 
evidently belong to a more advanced cultural stage of 
these people. In the El Molle cemeteries pottery is scarce. 
Some vessels are well polished, grayish red or black, but 
only two show any attempt at decoration and zoomorphic 
stylization (Figure 4). In the Hurtado cemetery, on the 
other hand, many more pottery vessels were found in 
this relatively small area than in the six cemeteries of El 
Molle. The Hurtado pottery is enriched with new forms 
and bears incised decoration, or is painted in red and 
black (Figures 7-9). 

Great cultural progress is shown also in the metal ob- 
jects found among the funerary furniture of Hurtado. In 
addition to copper objects like those from El Molle, some 
plaques of gold and silver were excavated, as well as some 





6. Stone smoking pipes found at El Molle, now in the Natural 
History Museum at Santiago. All other objects illustrated are in 
the Archaeological Museum of La Serena. 
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of a metal alloy that has not yet been analyzed but which 
seems to be of an unusual nature hitherto unknown in 
this culture. The gold plaques are circular and very thin: 
one of them bears an impressed or repoussé decoration 
showing seven serpent forms with some geometric ele- 
ments (Figure 10). 

Among the new ceramic types incised or engraved dec- 
oration appears, as well as decoration in red and white 
painted with a sureness of technique that indicates a long 
period of development. The incised decoration consists 
of simple motifs applied with great care, some potsherds 
having incised lines emphasized in white, thus making 
the design stand out from the polished black surface of 
the vessel. 

The painted decoration consists mainly of step motifs 
painted in red over a white base. In both types, the incised 
and the painted, appears a curious design which seems to 
be a zoomorphic stylization combined with a characteristic 
step design (Figures 7, center, and 8). 

In the Hurtado material there are great innovations in 
ceramic forms. Pitchers which at first glance resemble 
Peruvian /vacos are conspicuous. The lower part of these 
pitchers is like an inverted, truncated cone; above, they 
are rounded, with a hollow bridge-handle from which 
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7. Pottery of El Molle II, found in the cemetery of Hurtado. Left: an anthropomorphic vase 
of red ware. Center: double-spouted vessel with one open spout and one sieve-spout; 
decoration in buff and red. Right: black pitcher with single spout. 
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extend twin spouts, one open, the other with small holes 
like a colander. Two of these pitchers are polished black; 
another has a creamy white surface on which is painted 
in red a stylized zoomorphic motif in a stepped pattern 
(Figure 7, center). 

Another unusual and beautiful little pitcher has a trun- 
cated cone base and a bridge-handle but only a single 
spout (Figure 7, right). A red pottery pitcher merits 
special note as being the only stylized anthropomorphic 
effigy vessel known from this culture (Figure 7, left). 

Among the objects found at Hurtado the tembetd, or 
labret, the typical lip ornament of the Indians of this cul- 
ture, is naturally to be found. Ten examples of various 
forms have been found, made of semiprecious stones, 
among them the form typical of El Molle, long and thin, 
extending 5-7 cm. beyond the lower lip. 

Stone smoking pipes, characteristic of the El Molle 
culture, have not been found here. It is hardly credible 
that the practice of smoking could have been abandoned. 
Since at El Molle the pipes were always found apart from 
the other grave offerings, it is more likely that they have 
merely been missed in the excavations at Hurtado. Pos- 
sibly, however, the pipes in this region were made of 
perishable material such as wood, because of the lack of 
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8. Pottery from Hurtado cemetery, painted in red and white. 


suitable stone or merely because of greater facility in 
manufacture. 

In the cemetery newly discovered at Hurtado, whose 
mortuary furniture we have briefly described, the cultural 
progress evinced may be too great to attribute solely to 
local development; more likely it was due to influences 
from neighboring cultures. Such foreign influences must 
have persisted through a long period of time in order to 
become mingled with the customs and activities of this 
people, and must have left their mark wherever this peo- 
ple lived. We believe, therefore, that many of their ceme- 
teries have not yet been discovered and that they will 
probably be found in Andean or pre-Cordilleran regions 
like the town of Hurtado, more than a thousand meters 
above sea level. 


PRIMITIVE COASTAL MOLLE: The same culture is found 
on the coast, but the accompanying grave objects are 
poorer in quality. In this area have been found only short 
discoidal tembetas, stone pipes made of a white calcareous 
stone and some copper ornaments. The pottery is very 
scarce and mainly utilitarian. In general, judging by the 
contents of the graves, the stage of culture is poorer even 
than that shown by the cemeteries of El Molle. 





9. Black pottery jars with incised decoration, from Hurtado. 





10. Gold plaque with repoussé decoration 
showing serpent forms, from Hurtado cemetery. 
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PROGRESS ON THE FUNERARY BOAT OF CHEOPS 


WO YEARS AGO a full-size funerary boat belonging 
ee Cheops, Pharaoh of the Fourth Dynasty, was dis- 
covered directly south of the Great Pyramid at Giza. 
Archaeologists suddenly faced new and complicated prob- 
lems. It was obvious from the first that the successful re- 
moval and preservation of the boat would require the 
cooperation of engineers, chemists and various other tech- 
nical experts. 

The first careful steps were described for us by John 
Dimick in his article “Lifting the Lid from the Cheops 


The workshop of the Cheops Boat Grave, looking east. It was built 


Boat Grave’ (ARCHAEOLOGY 8 [1955] 93-95). Since 
then patient and meticulous work has been steadily going 
on. The pictures reproduced here, taken for ARCHAEOL- 
oGy by special permission of Professor Mustafa Amer, 
Director General of the Antiquities Department of 
Egypt, show some aspects of the slow, careful preserva- 
tion work which is now being done on the many wooden 
parts of the funerary boat. The pit itself could not be 
photographed since it has been sealed again after some of 
the wood was removed from the boat grave for treatment. 





between the base line of the 


south side of the Great Pyramid and the boat pit itself, which lies to the right. On this side the work- 
shop, which is about forty meters (130 feet) long, has pillars supporting the roof but no wall, thus 
permitting easy access to the pit, which is covered by a wooden shed. The large panels lying on the 
floor are the walls of deck cabins, dismantled at the time of burial and stacked on top of each other. 
It was these which gave rise to the report, since proved incorrect, that the Cheops boat had seven 
decks. The long beams at the left are parts of a composite mast, U-shaped in section: the longest beam 
is about thirty feet in length. Dr. Zaki Iskander, Chief Chemist of the Antiquities Department, stands 
at the left. The wood is that of the so-called Cedar of Lebanon, imported to Egypt. 








Hagg Ahmed Youssef at work on a copper staple 
which holds a door bolt in place on one of the doors 
from the dismantled deck cabins of the Cheops boat. 
The door is made of parallel planks fastened together 
by cross-pieces. One of these is seen at the left of the 
bolt, but the one on the right has not yet been put back 
in place. The bolt has exactly the shape of the hieroglyph 
““z”’. One of the wooden pegs with which the cross-pieces 
were fastened to the planks can be seen lying on the 
door, at the left. Hagg Ahmed Youssef, the most 
skilled technician of the Department of Antiquities, 
is known for his restoration some twenty years ago 
of the furniture of Queen Hetep-heres, Cheops’ mother. 


The top of the stern post of the Cheops boat being treated with a thermoplastic solution by Dr. Iskander, who is 
in charge of the technical and chemical work on the boat site. On the left Mr. Zaki Noor, Chief Inspector of the 
Antiquities Department for Cairo and Giza, is shown holding the “lid’’ of the stern post, the under side of which 
is beveled to fit into the cutting in the top of the post. The oblong grooves in the lid, perhaps originally made 
for a lacing of heavy copper wire, were found empty, with only a wooden nail at each end. The stern post is 
not carved from a single beam but composed of several pieces. The end looks like a stylized bundle of papyrus. 

















Another threaded mat plaited in three layers. 
The two outer layers are of Typha australis; the 
middle one of Juncus (common rushes). The 
mat was found hung over a rafter where it had 
been placed about 2633 B.c., when the boat was 
buried after the funerary services of King 
Cheops of the Fourth Dynasty. 


Matting, originally threaded, made of leaves of 
Typha australis (cattail) which was very common in 
ancient Egypt. Many plant specimens have been re- 
covered from the boat grave and have been analyzed, 
treated and sealed in dust-proof cases. This and the 
picture opposite were photographed through the glass. 
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FUNERARY BOAT OF CHEOPS continued 


Thin matting, or perhaps a covering, made of 
Phragmites communis, the common reed. The boat pit 
still contains masses of rope and string which await 
treatment and preservation. 
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Bronze lamp of the Coptic period (A.p. 
400-600), perhaps such a one as Aladdin 
found. Hamilton College Collection. 


ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP 


By Charlotte R. Long 


HEN THE FRENCH ORIENTALIST Antoine Gal- 

land began to translate the Arabian Nights early 
in the eighteenth century, his manuscript did not contain 
enough stories to occupy the 1001 nights. He supple- 
mented his material with several tales ascribed to the 
collection which a Syrian named Hanna recited to him. 
Among the tales Hanna told were the two which are best 
known today: Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves and Alad- 
din and the W onderful Lamp. 

The story of Aladdin has been little studied. Until 
seventy years ago no Arabic versions of it were known. 
When Arabic manuscripts were finally discovered, they 
seemed to show that the story of Aladdin nad been com- 
posed not earlier than a century before Galland’s transla- 
tion, for the language in which it was written is closer to 
modern Arabic than is that of the original stories in the 
Arabian Nights, and the story contains references to cof- 
fee, a beverage which the Arabs did not use before the 
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sixteenth century. As literature Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp falls below the standard of the earlier tales, 
but it is a vivid description of a phase of Arab or, rather, 
Egyptian life which the earlier tales ignore. 

Like Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, the first part of 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp describes a tomb rob- 
bery. This deplorable practice has flourished from the 
days of the Pharaohs but for reasons of self-interest few 
of the robbers have left accounts of their activities. Even 
in the story of Aladdin the subterranean rooms which 
Aladdin explores are not called a tomb, and their loca- 
tion is veiled by setting the action far off in China. 

When the story opens, Aladdin is a fatherless raga- 
muffin playing in the streets. A stranger from North Af.- 
rica, a Moor, notices him and after private inquiry decides 
Aladdin is the boy he has been seeking. He introduces 
himself as Aladdin’s uncle and wins the confidence of the 
boy and his mother by lavish gifts and even more lavish 
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View of the Asasif, a region near Deir el-Bahri, in Egypt, which contains a large cemetery of the 
Saite period. Tombs can be seen cut into the hill at the left. Hatshepsut’s famous temple, of an earlier 
age, is in the right background. The desolate landscape is like that described in the tale of Aladdin 


promises. On a Thursday, the day before the Moslem 
Sabbath, the Moor is preparing to establish Aladdin in 
business. Transactions of ‘this sort cannot be made on 
the Sabbath and hence, to occupy the time on Friday, the 
stranger proposes a walk in the suburbs outside the city 
walls. Aladdin readily accompanies his “uncle” through 
the gardens and villas surrounding the city, but when the 
Moor proceeds into the barrens beyond the cultivated 
area, the boy becomes restive. At last the Moor stops at 
the foot of a high, desolate mountain. He bids Aladdin 
find kindling and makes a fire. By means of a perfume 
(an explosive?) which he casts into the fire, he blasts 
away the earth, uncovering an alabaster slab set with a 
brass ring. Aladdin starts to flee in terror but the Moor 
prevails upon him, partly by force, partly by promises, to 
do his bidding. He describes the subterranean rooms be- 
neath the slab and tells Aladdin to bring him a lamp 
which he will find burning inside. Aladdin finds every- 


thing just as the stranger has described it. After raising 
the slab he descends a flight of twelve steps to the door. 
Within, he passes through four chambers, one after an- 
other, containing jars said to be full of gold, silver and 
other metal (Aladdin does not investigate them). From 
the innermost chamber he enters a garden with many 
trees bearing precious gems for fruit. He crosses the gar- 
den without touching the fruit and mounts to a /iwan, or 
open room, looking on the garden. Here he finds the 
lamp suspended from the ceiling and climbs a ladder of 
thirty steps to reach it. In accordance with his instructions 
he takes it down, extinguishes the flame and starts back. 
Along the way he gathers fruit until, by the time he 


é 


@ The author studied archaeology at Bryn Mawr College (A.B. 
1947) and Classics at the University of Cincinnati (M.A. 1949). 
For some time she was research assistant to Dr. Hetty Goldman 
at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. She is currently 
working on the subject of griffins in ancient art. 
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Plan of the rock-cut tomb of Aba, a Saite noble- 
man who lived in the seventh century B.C. He was 
buried in the cemetery of the Asasif. This tomb has 
many points of resemblance to the subterranean 
building in Aladdin’s story. From Arthur Weigall, 
A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt 
(New York 1910), page 174. 
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reaches the outer stairway, he is so laden that he cannot 
climb out. To make his difficulty more plausible the au- 
thor inserts here the information that the top step is 
higher than the rest. Instead of helping the boy the Moor 
demands the lamp. When Aladdin does not surrender it 
immediately the stranger furiously casts more perfume on 
the fire and seals Aladdin in the tomb. Eventually the 
boy escapes by magical means. When he shows the lamp 
to his mother she sees nothing remarkable in it, but offers 
to clean it and sell it in the bazaar for a little food. In 
the subsequent narrative Aladdin’s subterranean adven- 
ture is mentioned only incidentally. 

Aladdin is not a typical hero in the first part of the 
story. He is not merely poor; he is ignoble and of base 
origin. His father was a tailor. He himself has not only 
refused to learn a trade but has let his mother support 
him while he spends his time in the streets. His greed in- 
spires him to play up to the Moor and eventually over- 
comes even his terror of the mysterious underground 
room; but he is cowardly, easily frightened and quickly 
discouraged. It is hard to find any honorable or admirable 
traits in Aladdin. He seems to be exactly the type of ur- 
chin who might be hired for illicit activities. 

Aside from his lack of scruples, the Moor is wholly 
different from, and superior to, Aladdin. He is a stranger 
in the city. Whatever his true estate, he can pass himself 
off as wealthy. Aladdin and his mother instinctively defer 
to him. He has a wide knowledge, particularly of magic, 
which ignorant minds usually link with learning. More- 
over, he knows the location of the lamp and organizes 
the enterprise to recover it, telling Aladdin only what he 
needs to know at a given moment. In other words, the 
Moor has the character of a professional tomb robber, and 
his behavior is consistent with his character. Though he 
had some provocation for shutting Aladdin in the tomb 
he probably intended to do so from the start, and delib- 
erately chose a boy with no wealthy or powerful relatives 
to protect him. Be that as it may, the Moor supplies the 
intelligence and initiative for the enterprise while Alad- 
din provides the labor. 

There is nothing Chinese about the setting. Despite the 
stranger's being a North African while Aladdin is sup- 
posedly Chinese, the Moor easily convinces the boy and 
his mother that he is Aladdin’s uncle. The buildings and 
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ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP. continued 


the customs of the walled city in which Aladdin lives are 
those of the Near East. The Moor buys Aladdin clothes 
in a bazaar. They bathe in a public bath, a feature of Ro- 
man civilization which survived in the Moslem world. 
The Moor gives a feast in Aladdin’s honor at the khan 
for visiting merchants. No business is transacted on Fri- 
day, the Moslem Sabbath. 

The topography outside the city walls is equally Near 
Eastern. When the author mentions the suburban gardens 
and villas of the rich, he is surely thinking of his own 
surroundings rather than the remote terrain of China. 
The desolate mountain beyond the cultivated area also 
belongs to the scenery of the Near East. The author may 
not have known in what respects China differed from his 
own country, or he may not have cared about geographi- 
cal accuracy. The exploits he narrated were sufficiently 
exotic without pagodas, rickshaws, or other Oriental 
trappings. 

The structure which most closely resembles Aladdin’s 
subterranean rooms is the rock-cut chamber tomb. Such 
tombs exist in various barren regions, but nowhere are 
they more numerous or more elaborate than among the 
hills near Egyptian Thebes. Of these tombs, those belong- 
ing to the Saite period are remarkable both for the com- 
plexity of their plans and for the inclusion within the 
tomb of a court left open to the sky. One which particu- 
larly resembles Aladdin’s tomb in plan was intended as 
a combined mortuary chapel and tomb for a Saite noble, 
Aba or Ibi, who served Psammetichos I (663-609 B.C.) 
and his daughter Nitocris of Herodotean fame (Herodo- 
tus II. 100, 151-4, 157). 

The mortuary chapel and tomb of Aba are situated at 
the foot of a low hill. Since the chapel was used for serv- 
ices, the entrance must have been left open. In the cen- 
turies separating the Saite period from the time when 
Aladdin was written, sand and debris would have covered 
and concealed the entrance, just as the entrance of Alad- 
din’s tomb was buried. Aba’s tomb has no covering slab. 
A flight of some twenty steps leads down to the entrance, 
which may have been closed by a door. Within, there is 
an antechamber with a doorway in one side giving access 
to a larger room. From the inner room a second doorway 
leads to a court with a portico of three columns on either 
side. When the tomb was constructed this court was open 


to the sky. A larger hypostyle hall lies beyond the court, 
reached by a short flight of steps. Additional rooms were 
quarried to the rear and to one side of the hypostyle hall 
to hold the mummy of Aba and his funerary equipment. 
The tomb was plundered soon after his burial and was re- 
used as a sepulcher in the Ptolemaic period. 

In comparing Aladdin’s rooms with a tomb such as 
that of Aba, it must be remembered that the author of 
the story was composing fiction, not a field report. Even 
if he had himself explored the tomb of Aba or a similar 
tomb, he was under no obligation to make the scene of 
Aladdin’s underground adventures exactly like it. He 
does not call the subterranean rooms a tomb and he makes 
no mention of mummies or other recognizable tomb 
furnishings. 

The tomb Aladdin entered consisted of a covering 
slab, a stairway, four successive rooms and an enclosed 
garden leading to an open room. Aba’s tomb has a stair- 
way, two successive rooms, a court and a hypostyle hall 
with subsidiary rooms. The covering slab, which is lack- 
ing in Aba’s tomb, has its counterpart in the limestone 
slabs with rope handles which cover tomb shafts in the 
Khargeh Oasis. The number of rooms is unimportant. 
The jars containing gold, silver and other metal should 
not be overemphasized for they are the usual furnishings 
of fictional treasure houses in the Near East. Herodotus 
(11.121b), for example, states that King Rhampsinitos 
of Egypt stored his gold in jars. In the story of Aladdin 
the jars are added to enhance the picture of subterranean 
riches ; they have no relevance to the plot. 

Superficially, the garden is like the court only in being 
open to the sky. The court does, however, have columns 
on either side, and to an uneducated boy like Aladdin 
gaily colored or inlaid Egyptian columns might suggest 
trees bearing gems. 

At first glance the /iwan and the hypostyle hall also 
have little in common, for the /#wan is a vaulted alcove 
while the hypostyle hall is a closed room with rows of 
columns supporting a flat ceiling. Both, however, are 
main rooms situated on courts. A look at the civilization 
which produced the story of Aladdin may resolve the 
differences between the two. A Near Easterner visualizing 
an enclosed court might well expect to see a //wan at the 
opposite side since the court and the /‘wan which opens 
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ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP continued 


Bronze lamp found at Kar- 
anis, an ancient city of the 
Fayum region in Egypt. Alad- 
din’s lamp may have been one 
of this period (second or third 
century A.D.). Such lamps 
often have suspension rings on 
the top. Photo courtesy of the 
University of Michigan, Kelsey 
Museum of Archaeology. 


on it are common features of an Arab house. If he were 
looking for a lamp, he would expect to find it suspended 
from the ceiling of the /iwan, not in a niche or on the 
floor as it might be in an ancient tomb. If, then, the lamp 
was found in a room beyond an open court, it would be 
natural for him to interpret this fact in accordance with 
the architecture he knew and to assume that the lamp 
hung in a /iwan. 

The finding of the lamp itself supports the identifica- 
tion of Aladdin’s subterranean rooms with a tomb. The 
precious contents of the rooms are either fictitious or 
wild elaborations of the truth. Compared to them, the 
lamp has little intrinsic value. Aladdin’s mother offers to 
sell it in the bazaar for a little food; later, Aladdin’s wife 
readily exchanges it for a new lamp. Its very worthless- 
ness argues against the author's having invented it. Per- 
haps when Aladdin entered the tomb, the lamp was all 
he found, for the other furnishings may have already 
been removed. 

The only facts which are clear in the desc ription of the 
lamp are that it is made of metal and that it is dirty: 
hence, presumably old and corroded. It may have been 
the property of a tomb robber, or it may have belonged 
to a Coptic ascetic who made the tomb his cell and used a 
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bronze lamp for illumination. In the latter case, Aladdin 
may have found a simple Coptic lamp of the sort illus- 
trated at the beginning of this article. 

Stripped of its fabulous details, the beginning of Alad- 
din and the Lamp emerges as a realistic account of the 
robbing of an Egyptian tomb. It may be summarized as 


follows: a man of some means persuades a ragamuffin 
from another town to go on an excursion with him. Pre- 
sumably he tells the boy no more of his business than the 
Moor tells Aladdin. When they reach the site, the leader 
blasts away the soil covering the entrance to the tomb. 
His hopes run high when the covering slab appears in- 
tact, and he compels the boy to enter the tomb. He may 
be able from previous experience to tell the boy approxi- 
mately what he will find. All the boy brings out is a dirty 
metal lamp, for the tomb has long been empty. In anger 
and disgust the man seals the entrance with a second 
blast, leaving the boy trapped within the tomb. Eventually 
the boy finds his way out and brings the lamp, and the 
story of his adventure, back home. 

Such may have been the factual basis for Aladdin and 
the Lamp, but in the tale an unsuccessful enterprise was 
transformed into the beginning of a series of marvelous 
adventures. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Colloquium on Mycenaean Texts 


A “Colloque International sur les 
Textes Mycéniens” was held near 
Paris, April 3-7, 1956, under the spon- 
sorship and at the expense of the Cen- 
tre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, as one of its series of interna- 
tional meetings. The participants in- 
cluded many who have been most ac- 
tive in research in the prcblems of the 
decipherment of the Minoan and My- 
cenaean scripts, of the interpretation of 
the documents from the archives of 
Knossos, Mycenae and Pylos, and of 
the linguistic evidence for the Mycen- 
aean dialect. They were Benveniste, 
Bérard, Chantraine, Demargne, Dumé- 
zil, Laroche, Lejeune, Masson, Minard 
(France); Bennett (USA); Chadwick, 
Palmer, Ventris (England); Georgiev 
(Bulgaria); Ktistopoulos (Greece); 
Meriggi (Italy); Miuhlestein, Risch 
(Switzerland); Ruiperez and Tovar 
(Spain). Invited but unable to attend 
were Sundwall, Furumark and Pugliese 
Carratelli. 

In the extremely pleasant surround- 
ings of the Chateau Gif various prob- 
lems connected with the publication of 
the inscriptions were discussed. It was 
the opinion of the Colloquium, ex- 
pressed in certain resolutions, that after 
a reasonable interval the production of 
a Corpus of Mycenaean Inscriptions 
should be undertaken. Various pub- 
lications and _ investigations which 
should supplement the materials for 
study presently available and make 
them more generally useful were rec- 
ommended to, and undertaken by, 
various members of the group. It was 
discovered that there is insufficient 
unanimity on the values of the few 
signs whose values are still doubtful, 
and on the interpretation of the docu- 
ments, to establish at this moment a 
thoroughly uniform system of trans- 
literation into Roman letters; yet, as 
all expressed hope for such uniformity, 
it will no doubt be achieved gradually 
as the merits of one or another system 
become apparent. There was consider- 


able discussicn of particular points of 
interpretation, but insufficient oppor- 
tunity to come to a decision on the 
spot. The nature of the Mycenaean dia- 
lect was carefully considered in one 
day’s sessions, and here again, but this 
time perhaps fortunately, essential dis- 
agreements were evident and _ unre- 
solved. The problems of the relation- 





Annual Meeting of the 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


The Fifty-eighth General Meeting of 
the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA will be held jointly with the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Philological Association at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, December 28-30, 1956. 

Those who wish to read papers 
should submit titles and abstracts, not 
later than October 1, 1956, to the 
General Secretary, ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 608 University 
of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio. 

Requests for reservations 
should be sent directly to the Benjamin 


Franklin Hotel. 
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ships among the Mycenaean (Linear 
B), the Minoan (Linear A) and the 
several Cypro-Minoan scripts, and 
their respective languages, were con- 
sidered, and some progress in their in- 
vestigation was reported. 

The final action of the Colloquium 
was to appoint a continuing committee 
which should at a suitable time and 
place convene a second Colloquium, 
and which should in the meantime co- 
ordinate, facilitate and encourage stud- 
ies of the Mycenaean script, language 
and dccuments. The undersigned 
American member of that committee 
would begin immediately to encourage 
scholars in America by pointing out 
the high position Mycenaean studies 


have elsewhere. The interest of French 
scholars is evident in their initiative 
in organizing the Colloquium. Other 
evidence of activity is found in the 
periodical MINOS, Revista de Filologia 
Egea, published at Salamanca, which 
will regularly include biblicgraphical 
notices of new work connected with 
the Minoan and Mycenaean texts. Fur- 
ther, the Mycenaean Seminar estab- 
lished at the Institute of Classical 
Studies of the University of London 
serves as a center for Mycenaean stud- 
ies in England, and has inspired and 
produced much valuable, not to say 
essential, work. American scholars who 
have attended its sessions can tell of 
the important contribution the Seminar 
has made in keeping alive and produc- 
tive the great popular interest which 
the decipherment of Mycenaean has 
aroused in England. 

Indeed, it might be hoped that the 
creation of a similar center in America 
would have a like effect here. The 
late Miss Kober did establish a “Cen- 
ter for Minoan Linguistic Research” 
which, though well begun, has inevit- 
ably languished without her direction. 
At the moment there is need for com- 
munication whereby those Americans 
working on Mycenaean can know one 
another, be advised of recent progress, 
and distribute among themselves notes 
and comments too brief or tentative 
for final publication. Until such time 
as a center for Mycenaean studies may 
be properly established, the American 
member of the committee invites com- 
munications from those working in this 
field. 

EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 
Yale University 


New AIA Societies 


Within recent months two new mem- 
ber societies have been added to the 
AIA family. The Tallahassee Society 
was formally organized at a meeting in 
Tallahassee, Florida, on May 22nd. 
Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Eunice Work; Secretary- 
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Treasurer, Miss Edith W. West; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, David A. Avant, 
Jr., Mrs. J. Velma Keen, Miss Anna 
Forbes Liddell, James V. McDonough 
and Hale G. Smith. Francis R. Walton 
was elected Acting Chairman in Miss 
Work’s absence. The g-oup enthusias- 
tically planned activities in addition to 
the usual lectures. Mr. Hale Smith, 
head of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy at Florida State University, an- 
nounced that an old Spanish fort 
nearby would be excavated during the 
summer and invited interested members 
to take part in the excavation. 

A meeting was held at Indiana Uni- 
versity on April 21st to discuss the for- 
mation of a new society to be known as 
the Central Indiana Society. About 
eighty people turned out to hear a lec- 
ture by Dr. Henry Rowell, president of 
the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
America. With this manifestation of 
interest, plans were made to hold an 
organizational meeting in early Octo- 
ber. Temporary officers are the Rever- 
end Bartholomew Fuerst of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, President, and Dr. 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr. of the University 
of Indiana, Secretary. 


AAA Meeting Announcement 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the American Anthropological Assoct- 
ation will be held December 28-30, 
1956, at the Miramar Hotel in Santa 
Monica, California. The program will 
consist of a number of symposia and as 
many parallel sessions as are necessary 
for the presentation of papers. 

Inquiries about the program, hotel 
reservations and any other details 
should be addressed to Dr. William S. 
Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
Logan Museum of Anthropology, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Nippur Foundation Boxes 


The season of excavations conducted 
in 1955-56 at Nippur, a city of ancient 
Mesopotamia, by a joint expedition of 
the Baghdad School of the ASOR and 
the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, came to a close at the end 
of March. The staff consisted of Rich- 
ard C. Haines (Director), Dr. Al- 
brecht Goetze, Dr. Vaughn E. Craw- 
ford, Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen and Don- 
ald P. Hansen. The expedition lived in 
the village of Afak, and drove out 
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daily to the mound, six miles distant. 
Dr. Goetze, whose main task was to 
study the inscriptions discovered, has 
written an account of one phase of the 
excavations for the Archaeological 
Newsletter of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. His story is so in- 
teresting that we wish to share it with 
our readers. Dr. Goetze’s account and 





The solid copper figurine from the foun- 
dation box below the southwestern tower 
of the northwestern entrance to the In- 
anna Temple built by King Shulgi of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur. 


the three illustrations are reproduced 
by permission of the Joint Nippur Ex. 
pedition. 

The main object of excavation [Dr 
Goetze writes] was the temple of In- 
anna, the goddess of love and warfare, 
the site of which had been previously 
tested and delimited. When we began 
digging the common belief was that 
the assigned area, about 50 x 30 meters, 
was sufficient to yield a complete plan 
of the building. We ended up with the 
insight that even after enlargements 
had increased the excavated area to 
60 x 45 meters this covered little more 
than one-third of the original temple 
area.In our operations we distinguished 
seven levels, of which, however, only 
three yielded more or less comprehen- 
sive plans: the Seleucid level, the Ur 
III level (ca. 2000 B.c.) and the Early 
Dynastic level (ca. 2600 B.c.). Each of 
these levels has its importance and its 
fascination. The spectacular finds were 
made in the temple of the Third Dy- 
nasty of Ur, which was built on a 
gtandiose scale. They consisted of the 
foundation boxes of King Shulgi, of 
which no less than five were discovered. 
Each contained a copper statuette of 
the king showing him carrying on his 
head a basket with mortar for the 
building of the temple. Once we had 
learned where to look for these boxes 
we went back to the temple of Enlil at 
the foot of the ziggurat, the most im- 
portant sanctuary of Sumer, where the 
University of Pennsylvania had worked 
more than fifty years ago. And there 
we duly found two boxes with remark- 
able statuettes of Ur-Nammu of Ur, 
the father of Shulgi. 

These foundation boxes are hidden, 
not in, but below the foundations of the 
mud-brick walls (2.50 to 3 meters 
thick) in prominent places like cor- 
ners, gate towers, etc. They are built of 
baked bricks laid in bitumen (asphalt), 
with dimensions about 60 x 80 x 100 
cm., in such a way that in the center a 
small chamber is left. In this chamber 
the statuette and the small replica of 
a brick, often inscribed, are deposited. 
All of it rests on a bed of pieces of 
semiprecious stones. The small hole is 
then covered with reed mats and, after 
a liberal coating with bitumen, with 
baked bricks bearing the inscription of 
the king. These boxes are virtually 
watertight, if not airtight, which ac- 
counts for the excellent preservation 
of the statuettes. The lowest mud- 
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One of the foundation boxes of the Inanna Temple after the 
three inscribed capping bricks and the reed matting were tre- 
moved. The copper figurine can be seen still in place in one 


corner of the rectangular box. 


brick course of the wall rests immedi- 
ately on top of the boxes. Wherever the 
wall is still standing to any height it 
requires a considerable effort to pene- 
trate below its foundations. The boxes 
in the Inanna temple were discovered 
only because the superimposed walls 
were almost completely destroyed. In 
other places, and particularly in the 
Enlil temple at the foot of the ziggurat, 
we had to make a laborious search 
and the discovery was actually dra- 
matic. It may be worth while to tell 
the story in some detail. 

At the spot in question we had set to 
work Mohammed Halaf Muzleh (who 
serves as foreman at the British excava- 
tions at Nimrud); those who have met 
Mohammed know that he is somewhat 
on the stout side, with a round face 
and large black eyes. His task was to 
pierce through quite a few meters of 
mud-brick wall from above, and we 
had not expected him to make quick 
progress. But the prospect of a good 
find must have inspired him to work 
twice as hard as usual. For, when Carl 
(Haines) and I came out to the mound 
after lunch on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 23d, we found the youngest of 
the Shergatis sitting beside the road on 
an old dump waiting for us with the 
exciting message: “Mohammed has 
just struck the box.’ And true enough 
one of its corners had been exposed. 
While Carl went back to the house to 
get the other members of the staff— 
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as is customary on such occasions— 
and some needed implements, Mo- 
hammed called in some of his friends 
and, seized by a veritable frenzy, throw- 
ing off coats and headdresses, they 
widened the hole and cleared the en- 
tire surface of the box in less than an 
hour, so that it was ready for opening. 
Our foreman, Halaf, was summoned 
for the occasion, and with everybody— 
ourselves, Mohammed, and his friends 
—squatting around in the narrow hole, 
the covering bricks were removed. 
They showed the inscription of Ur- 
Nammu, a king of Ur. All the work- 
men, by that time, knew Shulgi, whose 
boxes had previously been discovered. 
So I explained to them that we were 
now dealing with Shulgi’s father, ‘‘abu 
Shulgi.” In the meantime the mat still 
covering the hole was broken and 
there appeared in the box, standing on 
its base, a magnificent copper statuette 
(ca. 35 cm. high) of the king, re- 
splendent in its 4000-year-old bluish 
green patina, and by its side the tradi- 
tional replica of a plano-convex brick, 
also with the king’s inscription. Halaf 
gingerly lifted the heavy statuette 
from its hiding place and placed it on 
the rim of the box. 

At this moment Mohammed, who 
had tensely watched the proceedings, 
could no longer restrain his emotion. 
With blazing eyes he jumped up, raised 
his arms several times quickly toward 
the sky, touched forehead and chest 


EAD ve aaa 
A general view of the excavated portion of the Inanna Tem- 
ple at the Ur III level, looking west-northwest. The north- 
western entrance is below and a little to the left of the dump 
car at the upper right-hand edge of the picture. 


with his hand, and shouted: ‘Hallo, 
abu Shulgi! Hallo, abu Shulgi!” I am 
sure that in years to come he will show 
to his children and children’s children 
“his” Ur-Nammu in the museum, the 
statue he once dug up from the hal- 
lowed soil of Nippur. In such moments 
the workmen show how deeply they 
identify themselves with their work 
and the pride they feel in digging up 
the great past of their country. The 
other side of this bond is revealed by 
the pickman who was close to tears 
because in his hole there was no box 
and no statue—as though it were his 
failure and not our mistake that de- 
nied him success. The news of a good 
find spreads in no time through the 
excavation. When the first statue was 
found, some of the Sherqatis danced 
joyously around and the statue had to 
be exhibited for all workmen to see. 
At home the season just past will prob- 
ably become known as the season of 
the foundation boxes. 

Every child in the village of Afak 
knows today the name of Shulgi. Little 
boys bring us cuneiform fragments and 
maintain that they were written by 
Shulgi. The name has captured the 
imagination of the people. When I re- 
turn to Afak, as I hope I shall, I would 
not be astonished to meet among the 
little rascals and witches, who stand by 
the road shouting “‘goodbye, goodbye!” 
whenever we pass, a whole crop of 
little Shulgis. 











Agriculture in the Negev 


More than two thousand years ago 
the ancient inhabitants of the Negev 
desert of Israel managed to produce 
crops successfully and to sustain com- 
munity life despite the low annual rain- 
fall. During 1956-57 Dr. Philip Mayer- 
son, Associate Editor of ARCHAEOLOGY, 
will study the agricultural methods they 
used. Dr. Mayerson will explore the 
arid Negev region, examining ancient 
ruins and irrigation systems. The 
project is being sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Research in Central America 


The following report on archaeologi- 
cal work recently conducted in El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica and Panama was 
sent us by Dr. Wolfgang Haberland, 
who is on the staff of the Hamburg- 
isches Museum fiir V6lkerkunde und 
Vorgeschichte at Hamburg, Germany. 
We quote: 


Since October 1953 the Hamburg 
Museum of Ethnology and Prehistory, 
represented by its director, Dr. Franz 
Termer, and myself, has conducted 
archaeological reconnaissance work in 
El Salvador, Central America. The In- 
stituto Tropical de Investigaciones Ci- 
entificas, under the able direction of 
Dr. Aristides Palacios, was our head- 
quarters. The first half-year was spent 
principally on some special problems in 
central and western El Salvador, con- 
cerning mainly post-classic and pre- 





Pottery tripod, brownish red with ap- 
liqué ornaments, found in Grave 1, Mon- 
telirio (Highland Chiriqui). 
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Conquest occupation (Pipil, Mayoid in- 
fluences, etc.). In March 1954 Dr. 
Termer left for Europe while I stayed 
in El Salvador until December of that 
year, except for brief visits to Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Belize and Guate- 
mala for comparative study. Reconnais- 
sance was done mostly on the eastern 
third of the country, scarcely known 
up to now and thought of mostly as a 
homogeneous area attached to the his- 
toric Lenca tribe. As a result of these 
studies, during which more than one 
hundred sites were visited and surface 
collections made (test pits were only 
rarely dug), the following statements 
can be made: 

Eastern Salvador: The area has to 
be split up into at least three cultures, 
with some other sites still unrelated. 
The most spectacular is the so-called 
“Lower Lempa region,” found on both 
sides of the river. It comprises various 
polychrome wares, negative-painted 
wares and numerous handmade figu- 
rines, both of human beings and ani- 
mals. There are sites with low earth 
mounds, mostly leveled by ploughing, 
as well as sites without any structures. 
One site seems to be older, both from 
types encountered here and from ge- 
ological evidence. In this area prehis- 
toric footprints were found (the sec- 
ond example found in Central America, 
after those near Managua, Nicaragua). 

A puzzling problem is a complex in 
the northeast part of the country, 
where the sites yield only obsidian 
flakes and implements. No pottery ma- 
terial was found here. The third prov- 
ince includes the well known Quelepa 
area. There seem to be some extensions 
to the north of this basin. Sites in this 
northern part are nearly all situated on 
mountains. 

The dating of all these artifacts is 
very difficult but they seem to be, with 
one or two exceptions, post-classical. 
Foreign influences include Nicoya Poly- 
chrome pottery in the coastal region 
and Paya metates in the Quelepa area. 

Western and Central Salvador: Es- 
pecially interesting are some pre-classi- 
cal complexes, tentatively classified as 
of Las Charcas and post-Charcas time. 
The oldest level, called Tovar, was 
found beneath a white ash layer more 
than fifteen meters thick. Here, as well 
as in the east, Usulutan pottery seems 
to be present from pre-classic to post- 
classic times. Minor traits in this ware 
indicate that there are different styles, 





Gold pendant which was found in Grave 
XV at Buenos Aires, Costa Rica. 


which will perhaps give a chronologi- 
cal sequence. Post-classic research 
centered mainly on the location of cer- 
tain “towns” mentioned in the Con- 
quest reports. 

After leaving El Salvador, I spent 
January and February 1955 in Costa 
Rica, working mostly in the Valle del 
General (also called Boruca). In Bue- 
nos Aires twenty-eight graves were ex- 
cavated. All belonged to the same 
type—rectangular shaft with a smaller 
grave in the bottom of it, covered by 
stone slabs. Thirteen of the graves con- 
tained as many as three vessels. These 
show that the cemetery and perhaps 
the entire Boruca region are related 
to, though not identical with, Chiriqui 
and Highland Cosia Rica. One of the 
graves contained a little gold pendant 
(illustrated). No skeletal material nor 
stone objects were found. 

A dwelling site was excavated on the 
hacienda Aguas Buenas, near Cafias 
Gordas on the Panama-Costa Rica 
border. Of the pottery types encoun- 
tered here only a few sherds of “‘Scari- 
fied ware’ could be identified from 
older publications. This site seems to 
be older than others found up to now 
in that region. 

March and April 1955 were spent in 
Panama, mostly excavating at Chiriqui. 
Eighteen graves were dug in cemeteries 
neat the Valle de Santa Clara (High- 
land) and ten near La Concepcién 
(Lowland). The Highland burials 
were in earth graves with heavy slabs 
on top of them, while the Lowland 
graves were mostly stone-lined and 
rarely had slabs for covering. There 
seems to be a slight but significant dif- 
ference in pottery types between these 
areas. This may be important since 
Chiriqui had been thought to be a single 
cultural area, comprising an astonish- 
ing number of different styles. As it 
seems now, these styles can be dif- 
ferentiated both in time and space. 
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Norton Lecturer for 1957 


It has been announced by the Ar- 
CHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
that the Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer 
for 1956-57 is to be Professor PELLE- 
GRINO CLAUDIO SESTIERI, Superintend- 
ent of Antiquities for the province of 
Lucania, Italy. During the past few 
years, as readers of ARCHAEOLOGY are 
aware, Professor Sestieri has been con- 
ducting excavations at Paestum (an- 
cient Poseidonia) with remarkable re- 
sults. These excavations will be the 
subject of his lectures. Articles by Pro- 
fessor Sestieri on the work at Paestum 
have appeared in ARCHAEOLOGY 7 
(1954) 206-213, and 9 (1956) 22-33. 
Another article by Professor Sestieri, 
this time on finds at Velia, the ancient 
Greek colony of Elea in southern Italy, 
is scheduled to appear in our issue for 
Spring 1957. 


SAA Annual Meeting 


The Society for American Archae- 
ology met this year at the University of 
Nebraska in Lincoln, Nebraska, May 
3-5. About 140 members registered. 

The program opened with a morning 
session on Thursday, May 3rd. Irving 
Rouse discussed the “Application of the 
Concept of Co-Tradition to Peruvian 
and Southwestern Archaeology” and 
his paper was followed by a lively dis- 
cussion. Albert C. Spaulding presented 
apaper on “Seriation and Probability,” 
discussing the use of statistics in han- 
dling archaeological material. Waldo R. 
Wedel spoke on “Why the Great Plains 
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Excavations at Lerna 


We have frequently reported the 
interesting discoveries made at Lerna, 
a prehistoric site in the Argolid, in 
Greece (see ARCHAEOLOGY 6 [1953] 
99-102; 7 [1954] 28-30; 8 [1955] 116- 
120). This year’s campaign, which 
began May 23rd and ended in mid- 
July, has been one of the most success- 
ful, and we hope to present some of 
the remarkable results in a future issue. 

For the present we may mention that 
digging by the Director, John L. Caskey, 
and his associates has yielded many 
graves (more than 125) and much pot- 
tery of the Middle Helladic period, as 
well as several houses. Even more im- 
portant, the excavators have reached 
the Neolithic layer, finding more than 
three meters of deposits. The upper 1.70 
meters contained successive house foun- 
dations and floors. Below this was a 
break in the sequence, the earlier strata 
yielding habitational debris of a differ- 
ent sort. Some Neolithic burials, very 
rare in Greece, were also discovered. 


are Treeless,’ maintaining that the 
absence of trees in this area is due not 
to Indian fires but to unfavorable 
climatic conditions which have existed 
as long as man has. James B. Griffin's 
paper, ‘““Radiccarbon Dates and the 
Hopewell Culture,” described varia- 
tions in Carbon 14 dates which seem to 


result from using different materials. 
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Stork-like jug of Cycladic type, found in 
a Middle Helladic grave. Height 30.4 cm. 


for C-14 dating: charcoal is best; bone 
tends to date late, freshwater shells 
early. John S. Tarr spoke on “Pollen 
Analysis at the Modoc Rockshelter,”’ 
showing how this method of analyzing 
ancient vegetation was utilized at a 
specific site. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
a symposium on “The Local Archae- 


ological Society”; William J. Mayer- 
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Oakes was chairman. Four formal 
papers began the program: “The Role 
of the Non-Professional in the Local 
Society,” by Clarence H. Webb; 
“Museums and Amateur Archaeolog- 
ical Societies,’ by James L. Swauger; 
“Each to the Other’”’ (professional- 
amateur relations), by William A. 
Ritchie; and “Role of Museums and 
Educational Institutions in the Func- 
tioning of Local Anthropological So- 
cieties,” by Stephan F. de Borhegyi. 
Representatives from each of seventeen 
state archaeological societies outlined 
the character of their membership, their 
publications and their problems. Dis- 
cussion continued through the evening 
and resulted in the decision to form a 
committee to study the problems which 
had been raised, particularly the estab- 
lishment of a closer relation between 
professional and non-professional. 

The Friday morning session (May 
4th) began with Ross T. Christensen’s 
paper on “Archaeological Study of the 
Far North Coast of Peru.” He described 
reconnaissance work in this little 
known area. Verla Birrell discussed 
“Unique Textile Finds from Paracas 
Cavernas” which involve tablet-weav- 
ing and lace-making techniques. Robert 
L. Stephenson spoke on “Pottery from 
the Accoceek Site, Maryland,” a site 
south of Washington, D. C. He de- 
scribed various types and periods, re- 
lating the material to Plains pottery. 

At the afternoon session Ruth Simp- 
son described exploration at Las Vegas 
Wash, Tule Lake, in California. Split 
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and burned mammoth bones were 
found here in association with charcoal 
(Carbon 14 date: 23,800 years). Doug- 
las Schwartz followed with a paper on 
the “Grand Canyon Split-twig Figurine 
Complex,” describing small wooden 
figurines, some pierced with spears, 
which were found in caves apparently 
otherwise unoccupied. The earliest date 
for the figurines is probably a.p. 600. 
L. S. Cressman presented a ‘Progress 
Report on Excavations on the Columbia 
River East of the Dalles, Oregon.” Here 
there is continuous occupation for a 
long period of time; the oldest Carbon 
14 date thus far obtained is about 7000 
years. R. J. Ruppé, Jr., speaking on 
“Recent Archaeological Discoveries in 
Iowa,” discussed the Mill Creek site and 
also the Turin site. Ronald L. Ives fol- 
lowed with “Comments on Mill Creek 
Ceramic Analysis.’ William J. Mayer- 
Oakes ended the session with a de- 
scription of “Carnegie Museum Exca- 
vations at the Varner Site” in south- 
western Pennsylvania, where he has 
found a_ stockaded 
Monongahela culture. 


village of the 


The second half of the afternoon was 
given to a symposium on “Highway 
Salvage Archaeology.” Charlie R. Steen 
was in the chair. The first speaker, W. J. 
Keller, provided the engineer’s view- 
point, describing methods used in New 
Mexico for recovering archaeological 
material and emphasizing the new 
federal directive (see page 181) which 
is expected to bring about great im- 


provement in archaeological salvage 
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work. Fred Wendorf then spoke from 
the archaeologist’s standpoint, stressing 
the importance of cooperation with the 
highway engineers. He pointed out the 
difficulties inherent in salvage excava- 
tion and stressed the need for quick 
action in emergencies. Other speakers 
on the panel were John McGregor and 
Frederick Johnson. 

On Friday evening the Society held 
its annual banquet—a memorable 
dinner, followed by a remarkable docu- 
mentary film on African Bushmen en- 
titled “The Hunters.” This extraordi- 
nary motion picture, which was intro- 
duced by J. O. Brew, was made by John 
Marshall under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University. 
It provides a unique opportunity to 
view the life of a people living today on 
a palaeolithic level of subsistence. For 
archaeology this is a film of first impor- 
tance. Other short film excerpts gave 
an idea of the wealth of valuable study 
material brought home by the Peabody 
Expedition. 

The final session, Saturday morning, 
May Sth, began with James H. Gun- 
nerson’s paper, “Promontory  Point- 
Plains Relationships,” which brought 
out similarities between the Promontory 
culture found around the Great Salt 
Lake and the Plains material. Amos G. 
Green spoke on “A New Industry 
found in Southwestern Michigan,” de- 
scribing techniques of making pre- 
historic stone implements. Stephen Wil- 
liams, in his paper entitled ‘“The Island 
35 Mastodon and possible associated 
artifacts,” assembled information on 
mastodon finds made in the Tennessee 
area during the early years of this 
century. Melvin L. Fowler, speaking on 
“Archaic Projectile Points, 2000-6000 
B.C.” presented a sequence of points 
from Modoc, Graham Cave and other 
sites. Robert C. Euler described “Pound- 
ing Stones in the Southwest,” pointing 
out that while these have been called 
“pre-pottery,” they may actually be of 
a later period. E. Mott Davis discussed 
“Possibilities for the Study of the Mid- 
dle Prehistoric Period in Western Ne- 
braska,” emphasizing the gaps in pres- 
ent knowledge of this period (ca. 2500 
B.C.-A.D. 1) and the need for more re- 
search. Alex D. Krieger, presenting 
“Problems in American Projectile Point 
Typology,” showed the need for better 
typology, large statistical studies and 
also for a handbook on the subject. He 
suggested setting up a center where 
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large amounts of material could be as- 
sembled. The final paper was D. S. Geb- 
hard’s “Northern Contacts of the Fre- 
mont Culture.” He showed how petro- 
glyphs can be used to study the spread 
of influences from the Great Basin to 
southern and western Wyoming. 

The local committee, under the di- 
rection of John L. Champe, was re- 
sponsible for the excellent hospitality 
enjoyed by those attending the meeting. 
The open house held one evening by 
director and staff of the Smithsonian 
Laboratory should also be mentioned. 
William A. Ritchie was elected Presi- 
dent of the Society, succeeding William 
Duncan Strong. It was announced that 
the 1957 meeting will be held at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


Excavations at Serra Orlando 


Serra Orlando, a ridge some five 
kilometers long near the hill town of 
Aidone, lies almost in the exact geo- 
graphical center of Sicily. Here a 
Princeton Archaeological Expedition, 
headed by Professors Erik Sjéqvist and 
Richard Stillwell, has dug for two 
seasons of three months each, revealing 
an ancient city whose name is as yet 
unknown. During the third century B.c. 
the city enjoyed a period of prosperity 
and rapid development. The person re- 
sponsible for this was, most certainly, 
Hieron II of Syracuse, who apparently 
determined to establish an economic or 
military center, strategically located 
near the headwaters of two rivers which 
give access to the interior of the island. 

The ambitious plan, which included 
fortifying the entire zone, is reflected in 
some of the buildings that center about 
the Agora. Massive terrace walls to the 
west of this open area have -been un- 
covered, still standing to a height of 
over twenty-five feet. A vast monu- 
mental staircase, built on three sides of 
a polygon, and having from thirteen to 
fifteen steps, gave access to the upper 
level of the market place, and also could 
have served as an assembly place for 
the citizens. Near the northwest angle 
of the area the lower courses of a build- 
ing with three large rooms have been 
uncovered, revealing the carefully 
made, hard stucco of the interior, with 
ptecisely struck incisions imitating 
coursed stonework in the best Hellen- 
istic tradition. 

Curiously enough, this ambitious 
plan, initiated in the first half of the 
third century, appears to have been 


suspended while yet incomplete. The 
great stairs were never fully carried out; 
a magnificently built terrace with seven- 
teen courses of isodomic masonry never 
supported anything, and the lower steps 
of thé great stairs were allowed to silt 
over. Still, life went on, with solid but 
less monumental building. A factory 
for making small, cheap lamps and 
bowls was established adjacent to the 
great stair. Over four hundred complete 
lamps found near a small kiln bear 
witness to the industry. 

Suddenly everything stopped. ‘The 
city was abandoned and not until the 
area enclosed by the stairs had silted up 
to a height of more than ten feet did the 
town revive. The early years of the 
second century saw the reconstruction 
of some of the older buildings and the 
establishment of new. A set of luxurious 
shops, fronted by a colonnade, was 
erected in the northwest angle, behind 
and above the great Hellenistic building. 
A stoa, replacing an earlier one, was 
hastily constructed of re-used material 
all along the north side of the area, and 
around an earlier shrine, full in the 
center of the market place, there was 
built a series of shops or tabernae sur- 
rounding a central court. 

East of the market place, on an ad- 
jacent hill, were residences. A rich 
villa of the second century B.c. has been 
excavated (see illustration). It was first 
laid out in the first half of the second 
century B.C. and remodeled or re- 
decorated at various times during the 
next hundred and fifty years. Some of 
its floors are still in perfect condition, 
with elaborate maeander or lozenge 
patterns worked in marble cubes set 
into a hard compound of terracotta and 





Part of a wealthy villa above the Agora. 
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A fountain along a street of the ancient 
city. Note the spout in the form of a 
lion’s head, and the heavily worn parapet 
of the water basin. 


cement. A nearby cistern has yielded 
two fine gold earrings, some gem stones 
and other jewelry such as rings, and a 
gold coin of Rome dating from about 
180 to 165 B.c. 
Serra Orlando seems to have suffered 
a second eclipse later in the century, and 
then to have revived somewhat until 
the early part of the reign of Augustus, 
when all habitation ceased. Much tre- 
mains to be done, for the entire area is 
a vast one, but thus far, from the more 
than 3000 coins and the great mass of 
pottery fragments, which run mainly 
from the early third to the end of the 
first century B.C., there is accumulating 
a body of material for a highly illumi- 
nating study of ceramics and numis- 
matics in Sicily during a period of 
which relatively little is yet known. 
RICHARD STILLWELL 


AAUW Research Grants 


The fellowship awards announced 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women for 1956-57 include 
three given for research in archaeology: 

THALIA PHILLIES Howe, Bucking- 
ham School, will study some of the 
principal Greek hero myths, tracing 
their historical development from their 
beginnings through the mid-fourth cen- 
tury B.C. 

CAROLINE NESTMANN PECK, Brown 
University, will complete a study of the 
first Intermediate Period Cemetery at 
Naga ed-Der, in southern Egypt. 

ANNE NEWTON PIPPIN, University 
of California, Berkeley, is to study 
Athenian honorary inscriptions of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 
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EGYPTIAN PAINTING, by ARPAG MEKHI- 
TARIAN. Translated by STUART GILBERT. 
164 pages, 95 color plates, including 
frontispiece. Skira, New York 1954 
$20.00 


This handsome volume combines an 
engaging, informative text with a set of 
magnificent color plates. It is a pleasure 
to read M. Mekhitarian’s sprightly 
description of Egyptian painting. The 
approach is quite unusual. Particular 
emphasis is placed on painting tech- 
niques, and the art of the individual 
tomb painter is examined “close up.” 
Occasionally the author seems to lose 
the perspective of the forest because of 
the trees, but the opposite approach has 
prevailed so long that this reviewer can 
only applaud the result. Splendid ex- 
amples of the “close up” approach are 
the spirited pink horse from the tomb 
of Thanuny (page 99) and the diminu- 
tive calf from the tomb of Nebamun 
and Ipuky (page 124). Some subjects 
are even reproduced over life size, such 
as the locust from the tomb of Harem- 
hab (page 103). The text is mainly 
descriptive, as opposed to art-historical, 
but the paintings are treated in proper 
chronological groups with emphasis on 
stylistic development. The plates are 
not numbered, an informal procedure 
which has something in its favor, 
although the reader may search in vain 
for a painting which is discussed but 
not reproduced. The translation is very 
readable, although there are slips such 
as ‘First Intermediary Period’ for 
First Intermediate Period. 

A word should be said about the 
plates, which have beca made by a 
color separation process. The results are 
magnificent, surpassed only by Mrs. 
Davies’ watercolor copies. The enthu- 
siastic reception which these plates have 
met should not blind us to the diffi- 
culties in their printing. As the result of 
two Fulbright years in Egypt, the re- 
viewer has had the privilege of visiting 
the tombs, book in hand, and making 
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detailed notes on the veracity of the 
Skira colors. Virtually all the plates are 
somewhat darker than their originals 
and this darkening is appreciable in the 
flesh tints. The reds have a tendency to 
turn to brown, the yellows to an ocher 
and the blues (see especially the water 
and foliage on pages 82 and 83) to a 
nondescript green. delicate 
colors almost vanish to a gray, for ex- 
ample the pink of the gazelle on page 
41 and the animal on page 87. Dark 
colors tend to become brown or black, 
as do the dark red elements of the 
headbands of the ladies from the tomb 
of Nakht (page 33). There are few 
capricious errors, one noted being the 
yellow which appears in the basket of 
the gleaner on page 73, a color absent 
in the original. A few plates do not 
seem to be darkened, the best example 
being that of the man drinking under 
a tree (page 78). 
The volume 


Several 


should many 
friends for Egyptian art and should 
even cause the experienced to sit up and 
take notice. May we hope that the pub- 
lishers will also include in their series 
a volume on Egyptian relief or on 
paintings other than those from the 
Theban tombs? 


gain 


WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 
Luxor, Egypt 


ANCIENT ITALY: A Study of the Interrela- 
tions of its Peoples as Shown in their Arts, 
by GisELA M. A. RICHTER. xxiv, 137 
pages, 305 figures. University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor 1955 (Jerome 
Lectures, Fourth Series) $15.00 


Miss Richter’s thesis is that three 
peoples in Italy made “great contri- 
butions” to art, the Greeks of Magna 
Graecia, the Etruscans and the Romans, 
but the styles of sculpture and painting 
produced in ancient Italy always origi- 
nated in Greece. She demonstrates that 
the western Greeks produced an art 
which is essentially an extension of that 


of Greece proper. The Etruscans fol- 
lowed Greek models in style but gave 
their art an individual character, most 
evident to Miss Richter in the mood of 
the figures—nonchalant, light-hearted, 
somber or vehement. She does not 
notice that Etruscan individuality is 
equally striking in the choice of Greek 
types to imitate and in the way these 
are transformed. 

The main subject of this book is the 
nature of Rome’s contribution to art. 
Arguments already presented in Three 
Critical Periods of Greek Sculpture are 
here repeated and extended: that under 
the empire the great majority of sculp- 
tors were Greeks and that sculpture 
from the first century B.C. on, with the 
exception of three significant classes, 
was virtually confined to reproducing 
ancient statues by the pointing system 
and to copying with slight variations 
a repertory of decorative reliefs. Miss 
Richter’s impressive list of Greek sig- 
natures on statues of the first century 
B.C. and later goes far to prove her 
first point. Moreover she demonstrates 
conclusively not only the widespread 
use of the pointing system in late Re- 
publican and Imperial times but also 
that many statues generally considered 
eclectic works of the Graeco-Roman 
period are actually exact copies of 
earlier originals differing only slightly 
from more famous _ contemporary 
works. 

If Miss Richter is correct, Greek in- 
ventiveness was exhausted by 100 B.c. 
Thereafter all sculpture was repro- 
duced from earlier types, with three 
great exceptions: funerary reliefs, his- 
torical reliefs and portraits. Even in 
the first of these the subjects are Greck 
myths and the figures traditional types. 
I should add, however, that the style of 
these reliefs, their composition and 
chiaroscuro, shows an organic develop- 
ment during the Roman Empire and 
does not imitate any Classical or 
Hellenistic style. Narrative historical 
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HESPERIA ART 





LARGE AND IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 
VASES, GLASSWARE, TERRACOTTAS, 
SCULPTURES IN BRONZE AND MARBLE, 
COINS. JEWELRY, ENGRAVED GEMS. 


BYZANTINE AND MEDIEVAL WORKS OF ART. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND PERIODICAL CATALOGUES AVAILABLE TO 
INTERESTED CLIENTS AND SCHOLARS. APPROVAL SHIPMENTS 
BY ARRANGEMENT. 


HESPERIA ART, 1008 MALVERN AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
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CATALOGUE OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION 


By GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


This volume inaugurates a series of catalogues, each dealing with a specific 
category of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, and each written by a specialist 
in the field. In these pages, Gisela M. A. Richter, internationally recognized 
archeologist and authority on classical art, presents a catalogue raisonné of 
Greek and Roman antiquities in the Collection, and includes also two Achae- 
menian reliefs, a bronze horse from Arabia, a postclassical statuette of a pan- 
theress, and four late floor mosaics from Antioch. 94 illustrations on 27 pages 


of plates. $5.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 
oO 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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relief originates in such Greek works 
as the Telephus or Gjélbaschi friezes, 
but in Rome the style is always con- 
temporary with the subject matter. 
Portraiture too has a Greek ancestry 
(Miss Richter’s statement that Etruscan 
portraits of the Hellenistic age reflect 
the realistic conceptions characteristic 
of all Hellenistic art is, I think, quite 
correct) but it continues to develop 
organically through the Empire. In 
short, the only art which continues to 
develop under Roman rule is that on 
which the Romans imposed the sub- 
ject or the form. Ash urns are not 
Greek, neither are historical reliefs nor 
portrait busts. Left to themselves the 
Greeks copied their glorious past by 
the pointing system; only the new pa- 
tron, Rome, could prod them to creative 
effort. Never in the history of art has 
the patron been more important. 

EMELINE HILL RICHARDSON 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE BURIED PEOPLE: A Study of the Etruscan 
World, by SIBYLLE VON CLES-REDEN. 
Translated from the German by C. M. 
WOODHOUSE. 248 pages, 16 figures, 81 
plates, 1 map. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York 1955 $7.50 


Perhaps Land of the Buried People 
would be a better title since the author 
strives to recreate the spirit of the 
Etruscans and to follow their influence 
down to the present. She has a superb 
knowledge of Tuscany and a fine feeling 
for this central Italian land of lakes and 
hills, of buried cities and striking vistas. 
She vivifies the archaeological remains 
with the recollections of legends, with 
Etruscan rites and religion, and with 
the survival of cults and customs in the 
modern countryside. The superb illus- 
trations include objects and 
never before published. 


scenes 


Naturally the emphasis is upon the 
brillant culture and the mystery of the 
Etruscans, whose inscriptions cannot be 
read, whose existing remains are so 
largely concentrated in burial chambers, 
and whose culture played such a striking 
role in the development of the Roman 
state. As the book is intended for the 
general public, no references are given 
and the short bibliography furnishes 
little clue to the evidence for the con- 
clusions. There is no circuit of Cyclo- 
pean walls around the rock of Orvieto, 
and Frau Cles-Reden believes (page 
218) that this contributes to the evi- 
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dence that a sanctuary stood there dedi- 
cated to so powerful a god that there 
was no need for human protection. She 
states that clear evidence for the arrival 
of the Etruscans in Italy dates only 
from the eighth century, but without 
naming the source mentions a theory 
“which has much to be said for it” 
(page 234) that places the first landing 
in the eleventh-tenth century B.C. 

These rather rash statements may be 
ascribed to the author’s enthusiasm for 
her subject, and they do not detract 
materially from the book. Most un- 
fortunate is the fact that although the 
original German edition was published 
in 1948 no attempt has been made to 
bring the text up to date. So the walls of 
Cosa and Cyclopean walls in general 
are still placed in the sixth century B.c., 
though it is half a dozen years now 
since the excavations of the American 
Academy have shown that the walls at 
Cosa, at least, belong to the Roman 
colony of the third century. 

In spite of these errors the book is 
most interesting and stimulating. It is 
only a pity that some attempt was not 
made to incorporate the most striking 
recent contributions to the life and 
culture of buried Etruria. 


CLARK HOPKINS 
University of Michigan 


EGYPT. PAINTINGS FROM TOMBS AND 
TEMPLES. Preface by MOHAMED NAGUIB. 
Introduction by JACQUES VANDIER. 14 
pages, 32 plates (30 in color). New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut 1954 (UNESCO World Art 
Series, II) $15.00 

Among the numerous pictorial works 
on Egyptian art that have appeared 
during the past few years, a few are of 
real merit, but one wishes that editors 
or compilers might have got together in 
order to avoid duplication. Though 
there is much of interest and quality 
that remains unpublished or inade- 
quately published among the vast re- 
mains of Egypt, most picture-books in- 
clude little that is new. Of the three 
books on Egyptian painting that bear 
the imprint cf 1954, the UNESCO pub- 
lication listed here is regrettably by far 
the poorest, both in the quality of the 
reproductions and in their number and 
choice; and it is by no means the 
cheapest of the three. It includes very 
little that is not illustrated in André 
Lhote’s La Peinture Egyptienne (Hach- 


ette, 1954) or in Mekhitarian’s Egyptian 
Painting (Skira, 1954), both excellent 
books with texts dealing with the tech. 
nique and aesthetic of Egyptian 
painting more or less exhaustively and 
from widely differing points of view, 
The format of the UNESCO work is 
unwieldy. Indeed, about the only thing 
that this reviewer can find to commend 
in it is the graceful though all too brief 
introduction by Jacques Vandier, Cura- 
tor-in-Chief of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment of the Louvre, which presents 
with great clarity the basic concepts of 
which the ancient Egyptian tomb 
paintings were the expression. 


ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 
The Brooklyn Museum 


ON THE TRACK OF PREHISTORIC MAN, by 
HERBERT KUHN (translated from the 
German by ALAN HOUGHTON Brop- 
RICK). xii, 211 pages, 33 figures, 4 
color plates, 33 plates, 15 maps and 
plans. Random House, New York 1955 
$3.95 

Dr. Kuhn is Professor of Pre- and 
Proto-history at the University of 
Mainz, in Germany. A leading author- 
ity on Ice Age art, his first book on the 
subject appeared in 1921. The present 
book, his sixth, is clearly a popular 
work. It deals with twelve caves in 
France and Spain which have engrav- 
ings and paintings that illustrate the 
several phases of cave art. Lascaux, 
La Laugerie Basse and Les Combarelles 
are selected from the Dordogne region 
of France, and Pech Merles from the 
Haute Garonne of the western Pyre- 
nees. Four are also selected from Span- 
ish Cantabria: Altamira, La Pasiega, 
El Castillo and Pindal. The other four 
are in the Ariége district of the French 
eastern Pyrenees: Niaux, Bédeilhac, 
Tuc d’Audoubert and Les Trois-Fréres. 

When on trek Dr. Kiithn frequently 
meets fellow prehistorians with whom 
he joins forces for discussions and fur- 
ther exploration. To a considerable 
extent the text reproduces these discus- 
sions. It is a stimulating text and con- 
ceivably might lead to the desire to visit 
some of these sites. This reviewer vis- 
ited Niaux in 1931 and Lascaux and 
the escarpment of the Vézére in 1951, 
and he shares the author’s enthusiasm 
for the art of prehistoric man. 


WILLIAM GABB SMEATON 
Columbia, Missouri 
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THE MONAGRILLO CULTURE OF PANAMA, 
by GORDON R. WILLEY and CHARLES 
R. McGimsey. With an Appendix on 
Archaeological Marine Shells by Ros- 
ERT E. GREENGO. xiii, 158 pages, 12 
tables, 34 illustrations in the text, 20 
half-tone figures. Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge 1954 (Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Vol. 49, 
No.2) $4.65 


Panama, lying between the high cul- 
tures of South America and the an- 
cient civilizations of Mexico and Gua- 
temala, occupies a strategic position for 
the understanding of the relationships 
of these two areas. Until 1948 little was 
known of the cultural sequences of this 
crucial region. In 1948 and 1952 Dr. 
Willey and Dr. McGimsey surveyed 
and excavated on the Pacific coast of 
western Panama. Their work gives us 
for the first time a cultural sequence 
of this area, based mainly upon the 
Monagrillo shell mound and _ test 
trenches at nearby sites. The earliest 
phase is called Monagrillo, and some- 
what uncertain” stratigraphy suggests 
that the following phase is that called 
Sarigua. The ceramic complexes and 


stone tools of these two phases differ 
radically from one another, and both 
assemblages are unlike anything pre- 
viously found in Central America. 
They precede four pottery complexes 
called Alvina, La Mula, El Tigre and 
La Arena. In their ceramics the first 
two of these are much like Coclé, well 
known for its gold work. The last two 
are more recent and extend into the 
historic period. 

This investigation is an important 
step in the right direction. The report 
is extremely well written and well or- 
ganized. The artifacts, excavations and 
environment are described in the best 
approved manner. The illustrations and 
drawings further enhance the lucid de- 
scriptions. 

Besides the contribution of new ma- 
terials, an important aspect of the work 
is the methodology employed. Of par- 
ticular note is the correlation of ar- 
chaeological material with ecological 
and geological changes reflected in the 
deposition of the shell mound. Geolog- 
ical study indicated that before its 
occupation the site had been a beach 
on the open sea. Then a barrier sand 
reef formed, causing an active lagoon. 


The predominance of oyster shells in 
Monagrillo and Sarigua indicate that 
the site was occupied during this pe- 
riod. A shift from oysters to clams 
shows that occupancy continued into 
the period when the lagoon began to fill 
and become a brackish pond. That the 
Mula and Alvifa occupations were 
fishing camps located on the lagoon 
during its final period of filling is in- 
dicated by the faunal remains and by 
the site locations. The final El Tigre 
occupations occurred after the lagoon 
had completely filled, and it has been 
suggested that these were camps for 
salt-boiling expeditions. 

Another tool the authors used is the 
so-called concentration index. This con- 
sists of the ratio of artifacts, shell, bone 
and so forth to the volume of an ex- 
cavated area. If the rate of natural 
deposition is assumed to be constant, 
then this index may indicate the fre- 
quency of occupation, population size 
and the nature of the occupations for 
any given part of the site. Quite 
frankly, I do not see that this index 
gave them much information that had 
not already been derived from site 
analyses and ecological studies. It 
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would, however, be worth while for 
other archaeologists to study this in- 
dex to determine just how useful it 
would be in the analysis of certain 
kinds of sites. 


RICHARD S. MACNEISH 
National Museum 
Ottawa, Canada 


NEFERTITI LIVED HERE, by Mary CHUBB. 
195 pages, 16 line drawings by RALPH 
LAVERS. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 1954 $3.50 


This lively account of the conversion 
of a young typist to archaeology makes 
excellent bedtime reading for the tired 
professional and a stimulating intro- 
duction to life on a Dig for the curious 
layman. Mary Chubb, before the war, 
began as a resentful assistant to the 
Secretary of a British Egyptian ar- 
chaeological society. Her native intelli- 
gence gradually compelled interest, and 
a sudden encounter with the face of 
Nefertiti, the beautiful wife of the 
Pharaoh Akhenaten, made her wish to 
go out to Egypt and help organize the 
records that came to her in confusion. 

She wangled her way to Tell-el-Amar- 
na, where the expedition was clear- 
ing the town of Akhenaten beside his 
palace. The leader, characterized as a 
vigorous and inspiring director, is eas- 
ily recognized as John Pendlebury, well 
known to classicists for his work in 
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Crete and his heroic death during the 
war. The routine of life at a Dig is not 
over-dramatized but freshly and hon- 
estly described. We live through the 
worries over workmen, the illnesses, 
the excitements of discovery, the fa- 
tigue, even the nuisance produced by 
an American visitor, so eager to help, 
so unable to fit into the British way of 
life. Finding a crock full of gold and 
silver is described with amateurish en- 
thusiasm but with appreciation of the 
frightful embarrassment that it caused 
the scholars. It is good to hear that 
Cairo later permitted the impecunious 
expedition to melt down its share of 
the gold into funds for further ex- 
ploration. 

Characteristic of the group and of 
the author is the good taste of the 
whole attitude. Not the gold but a 
sculptured head was considered the 
ranking discovery of the season. This 
portrait of Ankhsenpaaten, one of Nef- 
ertiti's daughters, was “an exquisite 
example of the genius of the sculptors 
of Akhenaten’s day for perceiving more 
than surface truth.” “Now,” said Pen- 
dlebury, “‘our season has been 
crowned.”” On such occasions he de- 
lightfully and “imperially” cried like a 
Pharaoh, ‘““My Majesty requires beer.” 

The illustrations add, in a congen- 
ially gay mood, to the charm of this 
glimpse into the days of field archaeolo- 
gists. A jacket map provides the setting. 


In our land of moronic writing for the 
“public,” this little book should set a 
decent standard for sensitive presenta- 
tion in a “‘popular” vein. 


DorROTHY BURR THOMPSON 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ARCHAEOLOGISTS, by 
M. B. CoOKSON. 123 pages, 12 plates. 
Max Parrish, London 1954 $3.00 


With this book archaeological pho- 
tography is recognized as a profession, 
but with it too the professional recog- 
nizes that the amateur takes most of 
the photographs in the field. The main 
purpose of the volume is therefore to 
help the amateur take as professional 
pictures as possible under difficulties 
encountered in the field. Having spent 
a quarter of a century with expeditions 
in many parts of the world, the author 
is well aware of the problems and of- 
fers interesting solutions. He admits 
certain prejudices, however, and others 
appear in the text. 

Mr. Cookson favors strongly the 
large plate camera, and in this he 
shares a common British prejudice. 
American excavations give a far larger 
role to the miniature camera. But Mr. 
Cookson speaks largely of ‘“‘final’’ pho- 
tography, intended for publication. 
Our current practice of including in 
the field notebook a photographic rec- 
ord of the excavation in all stages can 
be carried out only with the 35 mm. 
camera. This is true, too, with the 
use of miniature photographs for in- 
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; considerations that should be taken modest price will help in insuring this. 
even in the field of the method of re- ‘It should soon produce a marked im- This book attempts to trace in less 
ie. production that will be used in final provement in the quality of archaeo- than 300 pages “the cultural and educa- 
on publication. There is a vast difference logical photography. tional development of seven early 
og- between half-tones and collotype, for S 7 ae peoples—the Mesopotamians, the Egyp- 
of instance, for in the latter there is usu- os oo S. WEINBERG tians, the Indians, the Chinese, the 
ain ally loss of details in shadow. Shadows University of Messourt Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews.” 
ty must therefore be assiduously avoided 
nal for collotype. 
With color assuming an ever larger VETS ee 20 Oe eee 
ties 3 ; 
ent role, even if only for the oral presenta- B R | E F N O T | C E S oe ee by Any 5. (oem. 
2 é : ; : Edited by CONSTANTINE Divry. 190 
ons tion of results, it deserves more con- ; : 
ics rer Sp. CURRENT RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE EAST __ pages, illustrated. D. C. Divry, Inc., 
hor sideration than is given here. Mr. Cook- ; : 
a" Z 4 - 1955, edited by Harvey P. HALL and New York 1956 $2.25 
at son favors the daylight film, but both Mone Ot Yauusn 18 . The Mid 
nits professional advice and wide experi- ing : 1 ps ge ce = poe A useful little book about Greece and 
ers ence have convinced the reviewer that poe ast institute, Washington 1956 the Greeks. While it is not satisfactory 
the artificial light film used witha day- ~~ ‘ as a guide to the antiquities, which are 
the light filter gives better color value, The first of a series of annual sur- scantily and not always accurately de- 
he even in shade. The film has the added _—-veys to be published by the Middle scribed, it provides information about 
ice. advantage of greater versatility, for East Institute. It is intended to bring to- | modern Greece not to be found else- 
ger photographs can be taken outdoors or — gether an annotated bibliography of | where. The book is well and entertain- 
Mr. 
ho- 
on. 
in 
€C- 
an 
a Hundreds of text illustrations, eighty half-tone plates, maps, and 
€ 
in- 4-color frontispiece dramatize this exhaustive study of dynamic 
Pp Y Y 
a : a Maya art and civilization. The noted explorer and 
anthropologist achieves a magnificent reconstruction of 
Art the culture of the Aztecs, Toltecs, Zapotec and Totonac Indians. 
He explores the representations of the human form found 
5 
in Maya sculpture, the ever-recurrent symbol of the serpent in 
Maya art, the religious representations and divinities, and 
. i) e 6 
l V ] 1Z a 10n the architecture of this amazing people. 
a $10.00 at your bookstore or write: 
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Current developments in this historic craft. 


Fabrics from the past which influence the present. 


Experiments with foreign techniques. 
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Every issue from the first to the latest is valuable 
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ingly written, and will prove valuable 
for the traveler as a supplementary 
volume. 


L‘ARCHITECTURE MUSULMANE D‘OCCIDENT: 
Tunisie, Algérie, Maroc, Espagne et Sicile, by 
GEORGES MARGAIS. xi, 541 pages, 286 
figures, 108 plates. Gouvernement Gé- 
néral de |’ Algérie, Direction de I'Inte- 
rieur et des Beaux-Arts, Antiquités et 
Monuments Historiques. Arts et Meé- 
tiers Graphiques, Paris 1954 

In this work Marcais brings up to 
date his well known manual of 1926-27, 
presenting the material in a much more 
impressive and detailed form. It is an 
important volume for all students of 
Islamic architecture. 


DEUX ETUDES DE SYMBOLISME RELIGIEUX: 
La légende de Pero et de Micon et |’allaite- 
ment symbolique. L’aigle et le bijou. A propos 
du collier d’Harmonie décrit par Nonnos, by 
W. DEONNA. 124 pages, 10 plates. La- 
tomus, Berchem-Brussels 1955 (Collec- 
tion Latomus, Vol. 18) 175 frs. 


Exhaustive studies of two examples 
of religious symbolism in Classical an- 
tiquity, one devoted to “the legend of 


the symbolic suckling,” the second to 
an interpretation of the eagle as used 
in the jewelry of antiquity, particularly 
as it relates to the mythical collar of 
Harmonia. 


STORIA DELL’ ARTE CLASSICA. Arte greca, 
by GIULIO QUIRINO GIGLIOLI. Part 1: 
xlvili, 486 pages. Part 2: xxili, 557 
pages. 765 text figures. Francesco Val- 
lardi, Milan 1955 8800 lire 


The first instalment of a serviceable 
student’s handbook, up-to-date and in- 
corporating the results of many years’ 
experience and well considered judg- 
ments, by the eminent professor in the 
University of Rome. The arrangement 
of the iliustrations accompanying the 
respective paragraphs is very helpful. 


SEVERISCHES RELIEF IN PALAZZO SAC- 
CHETTI, by LupWIG BUDDE. viii, 72 
pages, 68 figures, 15 plates. Walter de 
Gruyter, Berlin, 1955 (Jahrbuch des 
deutschen archdologischen _ Instituts, 


Erganzungsheft 18) DM 24 


A sumptuous publication of a Roman 
marble relief of unknown provenience 
which has stood for centuries in the 


Sacchetti palace in Rome. The head of 
a young man behind the (headless) 
emperor is identified as that of Cara- 
calla and the art of the period (early 
third century A.D.) is discussed. 


LA CIVILISATION DE LA SARDAIGNE du 
début de |’énéolithique a la fin de la période 
nouragique, II° Millenaire—V° Siécle avant 
notre ére, by CHRISTIAN ZERVOS. 380 
pages, 461 figures, 1 map. Editions 
“Cahiers d'Art,” Paris 1954 $25.00 

This magnificent folio presents in 
strikingly beautiful photographs the 
prehistoric art of the island of Sardinia. 
There is a sequence of excellent pictures 
of the architecture with its fascinating 
nuraghi or towers, reminiscent of the 
brochs of Scotland. The illustrations 
present the tools and weapons, bronze 
statuettes and pottery of the successive 
Chalcolithic, Bronze Age and Nuraghi 
periods, as well as the religious sanctu- 
aries and their votive offerings and cult 
objects. It is unfortunate that this 
wealth of material is discussed in a 
traditional way and fails to achieve a 
definitive archaeological history of this 
strategic island. 








